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Passing the buck 


H ow to explain the Social¬ 
ist Alliance’s disastrous 
performance in the Brent 
East by-election? And 
have no doubt - it was disastrous. 
Despite the palpable discontent 
with Tony Blair’s government and 
the unprecedented democratic 
movement against the Iraq war our 
candidate, the excellent Brian But- 
terworth, only managed to get 361 
votes. That is a mere 1.73% of the 
poll, in what is a solidly working 
class area which over the years has 
benefited from successive waves of 
migrants. 

The SA could hardly ask for bet¬ 
ter circumstances or a better con¬ 
stituency. So how come it is Charles 
Kennedy and the Liberal Demo¬ 
crats who are riding high on the 
anti-war anger, not us? 

Though dominating the SA at 
every level, the leadership of the 
Socialist Workers Party has been 
frantically passing the buck. So¬ 
cialist Worker's ‘What we think’ 
column - presumably written by 
editor Chris Harman - targets the 
long list of leftish candidates in 
Brent East. If they had “thrown their 
weight” behind comrade Butter- 
worth, “the left would have got 
much closer to the critical mass 
which is needed for a real break¬ 
through”, he maintains (September 
27). This begs a rather awkward 
question, of course: why did the SA 
fail to attract them in the first place? 

Should we really expect single-is¬ 
sue campaigns and small sects to 
throw in their lot with the SA? No, we 
should not, at least while it is run - 
high-handedly, capriciously and irre¬ 
sponsibly - as an SWP on-off “united 
front of a special kind”. Is it fair or con¬ 
structive to blame Fawzi Ibrahim (Pub¬ 
lic Services Not War), Kelly McBride 
(independent, anti-army), Harold Im¬ 
manuel (Independent Labour), Iris 
Cremer (Socialist Labour Party), etc, for 
the SA’s failures? Frankly, no, it is not. 
Instead we should try looking at our¬ 
selves hard and square. 

In the aftermath of Brent East the 
SA must confront some other un¬ 
comfortable questions. Would ob¬ 
stinate and independent-minded 
protesters - and there are many of 
them throughout the country - be 
reassured by the SWP’s coups in 
Beds and Birmingham? Hardly. 
What message does the crude at¬ 
tempt to cut out Martin Thomas - 
representative of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty - from the execu¬ 
tive send them? The physical as¬ 
sault on CPGB members at Marxism 
2003 certainly casts an ugly pall 
over the whole SA project. Why 
then does the SWP leadership 
steadfastly refuse to apologise or 
issue a reassurance that such an 
outrage will never occur again? 
Blithely telling us that it is no “crime 
to mobilise one’s own members and 
supporters to gain leadership posi¬ 
tions” - and by inference remove mi¬ 
nority viewpoints - rides roughshod 
over the SA’s founding principles 
of toleration and inclusivity. It also 
repels. 

However, the main cause for the 
SA’s inability to make any headway 
is said to lie with “those leftwing¬ 
ers who cling to Blair’s Labour 
Party”. They also bear the “biggest 


responsibility for allowing the Lib 
Dems to capitalise on the anti-war 
feeling in Brent”. 

Maybe those who handed Ken¬ 
nedy a totally undeserved platform 
on February 15 should also be 
blamed. The current popularity of 
the Lib Dems derives in no small 
measure from the common percep¬ 
tion that he opposed the war. Turn¬ 
ing Kennedy down as a speaker 
would have run counter to the 
SWP’s short-sighted numbers strat¬ 
egy and doubtless the mother of all 
rows would have ensued. An ideal 
opportunity, however, to publicly 
draw the clearest line of demarcation 
between the anti-war party and the 
Lib Dems ... just before they patri¬ 
otically rushed to back our troops 
when the war started a few weeks 
later. 

And what about doggedly pro¬ 
moting the Muslim Association of 
Britain as the joint sponsor of every 
event? Was that clever politics? 
After all MAB used the sudden 
prestige and prominence it gained 
from the mass protests to support 
the Lib Deni candidate, Sarah 
Teather, in Brent East, not the SA. 
She was described as the “best 
choice for muslims” because of her 
stance on the war. 

But Socialist Worker shuns any 
hint of self-criticism. Instead it is de¬ 
termined to pass the buck: this time 
on to Ken Livingstone and trade 
union leaders such as Derek Simp¬ 
son, Mick Rix, Tony Woodley, Kev¬ 
in Curran and Billy Hayes. If only 
they “stopped arguing” that all we 
can do is stick with Labour, then the 
task of mounting a credible left chal¬ 
lenge “would be much easier”. In¬ 
deed it would ... and if pigs could fly. 

The trade union left is not about 
to quit the Labour Party - certainly 
not significant sections. Their cam¬ 
paign to reclaim Labour - if by that 
is meant restoring some trade union 
influence - is gathering weight and 
momentum and has the added ad¬ 
vantage of being eminently realis¬ 
tic. Quite conceivably a Labour Party 
led by Gordon Brown could be 
shifted marginally to the left - thus 
saving it as a bourgeois workers ’ 
party. Banking on the labour bu¬ 
reaucracy coming to the rescue of 
the SA is by contrast thoroughly 
unrealistic, ignoring as it does the 
material stake this privileged social 
caste has in British capitalist soci¬ 
ety and its state institutions. It is 
also another indication of the SWP’s 
disorientation. 

In that same desperate spirit com¬ 
rade Harman’s editorial warns that 
it would be a “tragedy” if the Lib¬ 
eral Democrats “continue to be the 
main beneficiaries” of the anti-war 
movement and the vacuum in Brit¬ 
ish politics. Again, yes, it would. So 
what are we going to do about it? 
Comrade Harman concludes with 
the pathetic plea for people to “stop 
clinging on to the Labour Party”. 

Paul McGarr, a Socialist Worker 
staff writer, uses almost exactly the 
selfsame formulations. Only by 
abandoning the “mirage” of reclaim¬ 
ing Labour can the left ensure that 
Kennedy does not continue to 
“reap the political benefit” from the 
“wave of radicalisation”, etc, etc. 
Obviously the buck-passing line 


originates in the SWP’s political 
committee. So expect to hear it me¬ 
chanically repeated again and again 
from the lips of almost every SWP 
activist in the days and weeks to 
come. 

Blaming others and waiting for the 
left of the trade union and labour bu¬ 
reaucracy to break from Labour is a 
recipe for continued paralysis and 
eventual collapse. Nothing else can 
come from it. But there is an alterna¬ 
tive, a way out of the present im¬ 
passe. The SA could commit itself 
to the aim of a new workers’ party. 
Not old Labour mark two; rather a 
revolutionary party basing itself on 
a clear Marxist programme. 

Riddled with left nationalism 
though it is, the Scottish Socialist 
Party can nevertheless be used to 
illustrate what can be done. Jo 
Harvie, writing in Scottish Social¬ 
ist Voice, caustically remarks: “... 
the words ‘Liberal Democrat’ tend 
to induce as many blank looks in 
Scotland as their mighty 15 votes in 
the recent Drumchapel by-election 
suggest” (September 26). By con¬ 
trast the SSP’s candidate, Andy 
Lynch, took second place with 18% 
of the vote. And, in spite of John 
Rees’s dogged insistence that the 
SSP’s success is down to propor¬ 
tional representation, it should be 
stressed that this was in a first-past- 
the-post contest. The very same 
rules under which Tommy Sheridan 
became a Glasgow councillor (in a 
seat Keith Baldassara has success¬ 
fully retained). 

Leave aside comrade Rees’s 
nonsense. Quite clearly in Scot¬ 
land it is not the Lib Dems who are 
primarily benefiting from the anti¬ 
war movement. Rather it is the SSP 
Why? Well, for a start, by not fol¬ 
lowing the sorry example of the SA 
and going into hibernation for the 
duration. Efforts were doubled and 
doubled again. Scottish Socialist 
Voice was sold everywhere and 
naturally SSP speakers were en¬ 
sured at rallies and demonstra¬ 
tions. The results are indisputable 
- six MSPs and branches the length 
and breadth of Scotland. 

The springboard for this advance 
is easy to locate: a bold and authori¬ 
tative pro-party lead. Scottish Mili¬ 
tant Labour - the biggest faction in 
what was the Scottish SA - set it¬ 
self the aim of forming a party in 
order to challenge New Labour, the 
Scottish National Party, the Lib 
Dems, etc, and eventually bid for 
power. Financial resources, full-tim¬ 
ers and a paper were given over. 
Tommy Sheridan and Alan Mc- 
Combes cannot be criticised for 
meanness. Other factions and 
groups were won over too (guaran¬ 
tees to respect minority rights and 
sensibilities helped). Peter Taaffe’s 
Committee for a Workers’ Interna¬ 
tional did not walk out, as his So¬ 
cialist Party did in England and 
Wales. It could not afford to. Like¬ 
wise on May 1 2001 the SWP felt 
compelled to join at long last despite 
having to end public sales of So¬ 
cialist Worker. 

Passing the buck gets the SA no¬ 
where. Instead we should look to 
ourselves - not only in terms of 
problems, but answers too □ 

Jack Conrad 
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SA 'partner’ 

Last week I met some members of the 
Socialist Workers Party outside a cafe in 
Canterbury. I asked them if it would be 
all right to attend their Marxist Forum 
meeting on Rosa Luxemburg. They told 
me that I would be welcome to come 
along. 

However, one SWP activist chal¬ 
lenged me on the “slagging off of the 
SWP” in the Weekly Worker. I told her 
that one of the purposes of our paper 
was to be constructively critical of all 
the left because it is the duty of com¬ 
munists to challenge tactics, strate¬ 
gies and ideas which they consider to 
be detrimental to the development of 
the workers’ movement. But there 
was no reason why both the CPGB 
and the SWP should not cooperate 
on issues which united them. They all 
agreed to this. I was asked to get the 
Socialist Alliance going in Canterbury 
and to distribute leaflets of the SWP’s 
Postal Worker in the local office where 
I work. I left them in goodwill, as I 
thought. 

I returned to the cafe later with 
Patrick Carey, a fellow Marxist, for the 
meeting. As we were about to go in, 
the SWP activist said to Patrick: “You 
are not welcome.” Patrick asked why 
and she replied: “This is a Socialist 
Workers Party meeting by invitation 
only, and you’re not invited.” Under¬ 
standably my colleague reacted an¬ 
grily to this rebuff, saying, “Is that 
because I ask too many uncomfort¬ 
able questions?” adding, “Don’t 
worry, I’m going.” “Fuck off then” was 
her reply. 

I was also told that I was not wel¬ 
come, completely contradicting what 
they said earlier on. I was ‘uninvited’ 
because I am a member of the CPGB. I 
am also a postal worker and a member 
of the Communication Workers Un¬ 
ion. Comrade Carey and I were then 
subjected to laughing ridicule by what 
can only be described as a bunch of 
middle class wasters playing at being 
socialists. 

It seems that, although the SWP are 
numerically the largest ‘Marxist 
party’, they are neither big enough nor 
brave enough to take a bit of criticism. 
Their only response to intellectual 
challenge from the left seems to be 
either stony silence, bad language or 
threats of violence. Some workers’ 
party! 

Although this appears to be an iso¬ 
lated incident, it does, however, illus¬ 
trate what is now becoming an 
intractable problem: that of a Social¬ 
ist Alliance controlled by a bullying, 
opportunistic and non-inclusive SWP 
who dominate by reason of their nu¬ 
merical superiority. Of course, the 
Marxist Forums are not SA meetings 
and the SWP can exclude who they 
want from them. But what a way to 
treat an ‘alliance partner’! 

The SWP expect all the other members 
of the SA to dance to their tune, to be¬ 
come electoral fodder, campaigning for 
their own members hiding behind the 
banner of the SA. The SWP know that 
they have got such a bad name amongst 
the working class that if they ever cam¬ 
paigned under their own name their 
share of the vote would be even more 
derisory than the SA vote in Brent. 

By all means have an alliance of the 
left, but why should it be only an elec¬ 
toral alliance? Why can’t we work with 
other groups for the sole purpose of 
building a workers’ party with a genu¬ 
ine working class base. Once such a 
party has been built, it will be ready to 
become electorally involved. Otherwise 
it is a case of the cart before the horse. 

Without the clothing of the Socialist 


Alliance, the SWP would be exposed in 
all their vulnerable nakedness. Many 
already believe that the SA is ‘dead in 
the water’. If this is so, it is going to hurt 
the SWP a lot more than it will hurt us. 
And whose fault is that? 

JohnJones 
Canterbury 

Ukraine scam 

The following email has been sent to the 
international secretariat of the Commit¬ 
tee for a Workers’ International. 

“We send to you for a third time our 
email of September 9, to which we do not 
appear to have had a reply. We now re¬ 
gard this communication as public, and 
send it also to some interested organi¬ 
sations on the left. 

“We have read your statement of 
August 29 admitting that the leadership 
of your Ukraine organisation conspired 
to defraud a number of organisations of 
the international workers’ movement. 

“You say: ‘We would also add that if 
any organisation believes they have 
been duped by these individuals and 
requires further information we would be 
prepared to discuss in complete confi¬ 
dence and supply, where possible, infor¬ 
mation which would help them to clarify 
their position in these events.’ We ap¬ 
preciate this offer. 

“You will see on our website 
(www.bolshevik.org) a series of photo¬ 
graphs and other information available 
to us. Can you confirm or expand on that 
information? Can you name the indi¬ 
viduals involved? Can you supply any 
further information about their roles? Are 
there other people significantly in¬ 
volved? 

“We would like full information on the 
Ukrainian section of the CWI and its 
Kiev branch. How many members did 
each have? What were the addresses of 
the CWI Kiev office at various times? 
What activities has the section under¬ 
taken since 1999. What publications 
(newspapers, leaflets) has the section 
produced? Are there any photographs 
available of them, for example on dem¬ 
onstrations? 

“We are curious about your initial in¬ 
vestigation ‘some nine months ago’. 
Your account is that charges of fraud 
were made and investigated but not 
proven at that time, and that the original 
source of the charges actually denied 
having made them. Who was that per¬ 
son? It was clear at that time that some¬ 
one in your organisation had lied over a 
very serious matter. (At least either the 
person who laid and withdrew the 
charges or alternatively a person who 
falsely claimed the charges had been 
laid.) What measures did you take to 
establish who had bed? Did this incident 
not put your organisation on alert? Who 
conducted this investigation? Is it likely 
they are complicit in the corruption? 

“Can you give any information as to 
how far this conspiracy extended. Cer¬ 
tainly it extended rather further than your 
statement admits, and was by no means 
confined to the Kiev branch of your or¬ 
ganisation. It is clear that Ilya Budrait- 
skis, perhaps the most prominent 
Moscow-based representative of your 
tendency, was an integral part of this 
scam. He made numerous trips to Kiev 
to participate in the fraud. What did other 
leading members of the CWI in Moscow 
make of these visits? How did they be¬ 
lieve these trips were financed? 

“Were the suspicions of your repre¬ 
sentative, Robert Jones, not aroused? 
What did he think Ilya Budraitskis was 
doing in Kiev so frequently? How did 
he think Ilya Budraitskis could afford 
those trips? Has comrade Jones visited 
Kiev in the last four years? How often? 
Did he not notice anything untoward? 

“It is clear that the conspirators at least 
hoped to gain access to Libyan money 
as well, as money from the workers’ 
movement. Has your organisation in¬ 
vestigated this Libyan dimension of the 
matter? With what results? 
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“Formulations in your statement give 
rise to the possibility that you are con¬ 
sidering that some members of your or¬ 
ganisation in Kiev will not be expelled 
from your organisation. How is it possi¬ 
ble that any member of your organisa¬ 
tion in Kiev could have been unaware 
of this scam? 

“Has your organisation yet sought to 
prepare accounts (with whatever preci¬ 
sion may be possible) of incoming and 
outgoing money and other resources in 
this scam? If this has not yet been done, 
when will it be done? When will those 
accounts be made available to the wider 
workers’ movement which has been 
defrauded? 

“The CWT is, by reason of its size, re¬ 
sources and language capacity, better 
placed to effectively investigate these 
matters than the relatively small groups 
that have been defrauded, yet the CWI 
has not so far supplied any information 
on the matter. It has merely admitted what 
could no longer be denied. Your cred¬ 
ibility as an organisation depends on 
your willingness to change course, to 
leave behind a policy of carefully cali¬ 
brated admissions, and instead actively 
to seek out the evidence and to put it all 
- fully, frankly and openly - before the 
workers’ movement.” 

Bill Logan 

International Bolshevik Tendency 

Anarchism 

Iain McKay’s polemic ( Weekly Worker 
September 25) against my letter (Septem¬ 
ber 18) begins with either a misunder¬ 
standing or a deliberate distortion of my 
first point. 

My argument in no way implied that 
it was the bourgeoisie, not the prole¬ 
tariat, who improved the working class 
standard of living. My argument was 
that anarchist ideology fails to recog¬ 
nise that working class struggle has 
helped shape the nature of ‘liberal 
electoral democracy’. The Chartist 
movement and the trade unions 
fought for basic political and welfare 
rights. Marxists seek to transform 
such hard-earned institutions as trade 
unions into instruments of revolution. 
Anarchist ideology, on the other 
hand, with its rejection of authority, 
opposes trade unions completely (this 
can be clearly seen in Anarchist Fed¬ 
eration literature and Class War) and 
thereby rejects a major portion of the 
history of working class struggle. 

We Marxists take a different view: we 
defend all advances of workers’ democ¬ 
racy within the bourgeois state, whilst 
calling ultimately for the revolutionary 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie itself. As 
Rosa Luxemburg put it, “We have always 
exposed the bitter kernel of social in¬ 
equality and lack of freedom under the 
sweet shell of fonnal equality and free¬ 
dom - not in order to reject the latter, but 
to spur the working class not to be sat¬ 
isfied with the shell, but rather to con¬ 
quer political power and fill it with a new 
social content.” 

This leads us neatly to the question 
of the Russian Revolution. Consistent 
with her reasoning in the quote above, 
Luxemburg was sharply critical of much 
of what the Bolsheviks did. At the same 
time, however, Luxemburg was a loyal 
supporter of the revolution and, unlike 
McKay, realised that it didn’t happen in 
a void, but in a hostile bourgeois world. 
Without the outbreak of revolution in 
Europe, socialism could never evolve in 
a healthy and organic manner in Russia. 

McKay states: “According to Lenin, 
revolution inevitably involves civil war. 
Now, if civil war makes soviet democracy 
impossible, then Leninists should come 
clean and rip up State and revolution - 
you cannot have it both ways.” Indeed 
Lenin believed revolution involves civil 
war: “The spontaneous nature of the 
movement leading to the proletariat be¬ 
ginning civil war is beyond doubt” (‘The 
Russian Revolution and civil war’). He 
argued: “The peaceful development of 
any revolution is, generally speaking, 
extremely rare and difficult, because 
revolution is the maximum exacerbation 


of the sharpest class contradictions.” 
This was written in September 1917 
shortly after the failed Kornilov coup. 

What Lenin means by civil war is the 
conquest of power by the proletariat: 
‘The Bolshevik Party spoke quite openly 
of the chief aims of the proletarian civil 
war, the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the poor peasantry, peace and an imme¬ 
diate offer of peace, confiscation of the 
landed estates.” Did Lenin believe civil 
war was inevitable after the workers’ 
revolution? “WTren power passes to the 
soviets, the resistance of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie will result in scores and hundreds of 
workers and peasants ‘keeping track of’, 
supervising, controlling, and registering 
every single capitalist ... punishing 
[those who resist or deceive] by confis¬ 
cating all their property and arresting 
them for a short time. That will be suffi¬ 
cient to break all the resistance of the 
bourgeoisie by bloodless means” (ibid). 

Furthermore, the so-called ‘civil war’ 
of 1918-1921 was more of a multilateral 
armed invasion by the world’s 14 most 
powerful capitalist armies. 

I stand by my original claim that the 
‘civil war’ disrupted soviet democracy. 
This is supported by Sovietologist 
Stephen Cohen, who argued: “The ex¬ 
perience of civil war and war communism 
altered both the party and the political 
system” and that the Bolsheviks’ 
“democratic norms, as well as its almost 
libertarian and reformist profile,” gave 
way to “rigid authoritarianism and per¬ 
vasive ‘militarisation’” (S Cohen Buk¬ 
harin and the Bolshevik revolution 
New York 1973). It was in this period that 
much of the popular control exercised by 
local soviets and factory committees was 
lost, not, as McKay claims, prior to the 
civil war. 

Centralism was essential in Soviet Rus¬ 
sia to defeat the whites, as it was for the 
Cuban revolutionaries to defeat the CIA 
mercenaries at the Bay of Pigs, for the 
NLF in Vietnam to defeat the US military 
and for the MPLA to defeat the Unita- 
apartheid counterrevolution in Angola. 

Anarchists never explain, in mani¬ 
fest terms, how without a state it is 
possible to defeat imperialism and in¬ 
ternal counterrevolution, how bu¬ 
reaucracy would be avoided, scarce 
resources allocated, policy differ¬ 
ences settled and production and dis¬ 
tribution conducted. As yet, the 
anarchists have supported all revolu¬ 
tions except the ones that actually 
succeed. So-called ‘anarchist commu¬ 
nism’ (or revolutionary anarchism) is, 
like ‘socialism in one country’, a con¬ 
tradiction in terms: it can be started but 
never completed. 

In his polemic against ‘anti-authoritar¬ 
ians’ Engels asks: “Have these gentle¬ 
men ever seen a revolution? A 
revolution is certainly the most authori¬ 
tarian thing there is; it is the act whereby 
one pail of the population imposes its 
will upon the other part by means of ri¬ 
fles, bayonets and cannons” ( F Engels 
‘On authority’). He continues: “If the 
victorious party does not want to have 


fought in vain, it must maintain this mle 
by means of the terror which its arms 
inspire in the reactionists. Would the 
Paris Commune have lasted a single day 
if it had not made use of this authority of 
the aimed people against the bourgeois? 
Should we not, on the contrary, reproach 
it for not having used it freely enough?” 
Joe Wills 
Bristol 

Er, no 

Graham Bash boldly states that the start¬ 
ing point for discussion should be: 
“Communists have no interest separate 
from the working class” (Weekly Worker 
September 25). Sadly, the truth is that the 
interests displayed in the article are not 
only separate and apart from "the work¬ 
ing class”, but extremely so. 

I used to be a union rep at Norwich 
airport, where nearly all workers were in 
the one union with nearly all attending 
mass meetings in the canteen during 
work time. Once I persuaded a couple of 
colleagues to come to an evening union 
meeting, where a couple of elderly men 
went through the union correspond¬ 
ence. Their venture into the ‘mass move¬ 
ment of the working class’ (sic) felt a little 
like the ‘twilight zone’, being so foreign 
and marginal to their everyday experi¬ 
ence. 

I remember leaving a Norwich May 
Day festival after hearing Dave Nellist 
lecture a few dozen, mainly quite old- 
fashioned people about the history of 
the ‘labour movement’. Walking into 
the hurly burly of the ‘masses’ doing 
their shopping was an extremely dif¬ 
ferent cultural experience. The number 
of ‘workers’ at the ‘labour movement’ 
event was dwarfed by the vote got by 
the Monster Raving Loony Party. 

Many complain of low turnouts in 
elections and the Weekly Worker has pre¬ 
viously criticised the lack of Socialist Al¬ 
liance canvassing - yet the S A got a third 
of the vote of the Christian People’s Al¬ 
liance, who did no mass canvassing. 
While a majority of workers answering 
surveys may support railway renation¬ 
alisation (for example), the issue would 
not be included in their top thousand 
actual, real concerns. Sadly (and typi¬ 
cally) the left don’t even consider at¬ 
tempting to listen and understand what 
the real concerns of working class peo¬ 
ple may be. If you did. you would find 
little passion for formal ‘politics’ - only 
contempt. Perhaps the sects are too 
busy competing amongst themselves to 
notice. 

When Graham Bash states the Labour 
Pally is the “historical embodiment of the 
working class” and then struggles con¬ 
tinue to be focused in the trade unions 
and Labour Party, my reply is ... er, no, 
they’re not, Graham! Oh, and another 
thing I feel obliged to say after reading 
so many ‘Marxist’ papers - did you know 
that different workers have different 
thoughts and express different interests? 
BobHarding 
Norwich 
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ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday October 5, 5pm - Special seminar: ‘Labour’s conference and the tasks of 
communists’. Mark Fischer reports from Bournemouth. 

Phone 07950 416922 for details. 

Defend Maria 

Public meeting, Tuesday October 7, 8pm, Malcolm X Centre, 141 City Road, St 
Paul’s, Bristol BS2. Meet Somali refugee Maria Ikow, who is facing deportation. 
Defend Maria and defend all asylum-seekers. 

Organised by Bristol Defend the Asylum-Seekers Campaign, hughesbob@- 
compuserve.com; www.asylumBristol.org.uk 

London Labour Left 

Meeting for Labour Patty members - ‘Where now for Labour after patty confer¬ 
ence?’, Wednesday October 8, 7pm, Friend Meeting House, Euston Road, Lon¬ 
don NW1. Speakers include: Diane Abbott MP; NEC members Ann Black and 
Christine Shawcroft; national policy forum member Pete Willsman. 

London Social Forum 

Launch meeting. Speakers include Bernard Cassen (Attac France), Panyatois 
Yulys (Greek Social Forum) and Mike Marquese. Saturday October 4, 10.30am, 
Clement House and Old Building, London School of Economics, Aldwych/ 
Houghton Street. 

Close down Croughton 

Rally with music and picnic, RAF Croughton, Northants, Saturday October 11, 
12 noon. Take A43 northbound for four miles from junction 10 of M40. Coach 
from Oxford. 01865 771046. Organised by Oxford CND. 

International Brigade 

Memorial Tmst AGM. Saturday October 11,2pm, City Chambers, George Square, 
Glasgow. 

NCDAC 

National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns national meeting, Saturday 
October 11, 12 noon to 5pm, ARC, 60 Dovecot Street, Stockton on Tees. Trans¬ 
port costs for anti-deportation campaigns reimbursed by NCADC; lunch pro¬ 
vided for all participants; creche available. 

To attend contact nearest coordinator: London and South East England - 020 
7701 5197; north-east England and Scotland - 01642 679298; Greater Manchester 
and North West England - 0161-740 8206; Midlands, Wales and south-west Eng¬ 
land - 0121-554 6947. 

ncadc@ncadc.org.uk; http://www.ncadc.org.uk 

Renewing dialogues III 

Marxism and education day seminar, Wednesday October 22, 9.30am to 5pm. 
Clarke Hall, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, London WC1. 

Sessions on identity, Marxism and action; activity theory; Gramsci, religion and 
the curriculum. To reserve a place (free, but limited), contact Glenn Rikowski: 
rikowski@tiscah.co.uk 

British politics at the crossroads 

Public meeting, Wednesday October 29, 7.30pm, Friends House, Euston Road 
(nearest tube: Euston or Euston Square). Speakers: George Galloway MP, Bob 
Crow, Ken Loach, George Monbiot, Linda Smith (FBU), Salma Yaqoob (Birming¬ 
ham Stop the War) and a Socialist Alliance speaker. 

Immigration laws disable! 

Conference for disabled refugees, migrants and immigrants - and all opposed 
and subject to immigration controls: Saturday November 8, 1pm to 5pm (regis¬ 
tration from 12 noon), Le Meridien, Victoria and Albert Hotel, Water Street, 
Castlefield, Manchester M3. 

Organised by Greater Manchester Coalition of Disabled People, BEVC, Aked 
Close, Ardwick, Manchester M12 4AN; 0161-273 5153; gmcdp @ global-net.co.uk 

Party wills 

The CPGB has fomis available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

Socialist Alliance 

Creative House, 82-90 Queensland Road, London N7 7AS; 020-7609 2999; 
office @ socialistalliance.net 

Brent SA 

Open meeting for members and supporters, Thursday October 9, Pakistan Com¬ 
munity Centre, Station Parade, Willesden Green. After the Brent East by-elec¬ 
tion, what next? 

National council 

Saturday October 18, 12 noon to 5pm, Steve Biko room. Nelson Mandela Build¬ 
ing, Sheffield (opposite Sheffield rail station). Each local SA can send two mem¬ 
bers as delegates, at least one of which must be a woman. Please advise national 
office of delegates. 

Convention of the Trade Union Left 

Saturday February 7 2004, Friends Meeting House, Euston, London. Union sup¬ 
port so far from: London region. Unison; London region, FBU; Essex committee, 
FBU; Stratford Nol branch, RMT. 

Organised by Socialist Alliance, tu-convention@yahoo.co.uk 

Building a socialist alternative 

New Socialist Alliance pamphlet, £2 each; discounts for bulk orders. 
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SWP numbers game 


STOP THE WAR 


Labour Party - http:// 
www.labour.org.uk 

Archive of 
cynicism 


L et there be no mistake that 
New Labour has been 
stung by mounting criti¬ 
cisms on its left, and the by- 
election upset in the former 
heartland of Brent East Gordon 
Brown’s speech to conference on 
Monday was replete with talk of 
social justice spin. Blair followed 
suit the next day. 

Whatever the case, the need 
to market Labour as progressive 
is not lost on the party’s web 
designer. Underneath a telling 
photo of a crowd looking 
reverently into the distance, 
there is a scrolling message 
staking Labour’s claim to be a 
democratic socialist party. 
Predictably, this vacuous 
communitarian nonsense would 
not be complete without Blairite 
buzzwords such as ‘opportunity’, 
‘tolerance’, and ‘respect’. 

The site is divided into three. 
The main part of the field is 
updated daily - this week with 
keynote speeches to conference. 
Clicking on the link accompanying 
a grinning image of The Leader, I 
was taken to the dedicated 
conference section of the site 
given over to Blair’s words of 
wisdom. How helpful of the 
transcriber to have inadvertently 
included the prompts for Blair’s 
dramatic pauses and emphases. 

If Blair is not your bag, there’s a 
menu enabling easy navigation 
around the conference pages. 

The left side column is pretty 
utilitarian. There are a number 
of options such as the opportu¬ 
nity to sign up for ‘eNews’, use 
the search engine, sign in (if 
you are a party member), and 
the particularly flash ‘Labour 
on your area’. I duly entered my 
postcode and was treated to 
some constituency-specific 
spin. The top of this column 
features a short menu. ‘Get 
involved’ is really a member¬ 
ship sales pitch, listing the 
various things party members 
can get up to. Additional ways 
to help Labour are appended, 
including donations, postal vote 
registration and the like. 
‘Labour academy' is a page 
offering places on a series of 
seminars for prospective 
councillors and school gover¬ 
nors. There is even a course on 
that most slippery of beasts, 
Labour’s political thought. ‘Join 
us’ gives seven reasons to 
become a member, including 
“special offers” from the 
Cooperative group of services. 
‘Help us win’ is repeated 
material from the ‘Get involved’ 
pages. ‘Have your say’ is really 
nothing of the sort 


A good deal of bandwidth is 
occupied by ‘Partnership in 
power’ documents. Set up to 
involve the whole party in policy 
deliberation, it goes into painstak¬ 
ing detail about producing policy, 
consultation, etc. Pity that this is 
not worth a hill of beans, given 
the government's deeply unpopu¬ 
lar action over Iraq. 

Leaping over to the right, the 
first item is ‘Find Labour repre¬ 
sentatives’. Once again I typed in 
my postcode and was treated to a 
short profile of my MP. As 
expected, it does not go beyond 
the guff of “four grown up 
children” and “MP since 1983”. 
The profile of my “celebrity” MEP 
is little better. The next icon links 
to the conference pages, which 
concerns itself with the agendas, 
travel details, etc. However, the 
webmaster has done us another 
service by listing those exhibiting 
in the main hall. Delegates have 
the chance to rub shoulders with 
not just unions and NGOs, but 
such Labour stalwarts as Arriva, 
BAE Systems and Nestle. By their 
friends... 

After the members-only pages 
comes the ‘Labour in local 
government’ site. With its own 
(closed) councillor discussion 
forum, online magazine and other 
items, it probably deserves a 
review in its own right The same 
can be said of the dull-looking 
page for ‘Young Labour’, which 
appears to have little existence 
beyond the confines of this 
website. In contrast, the trade 
union page is a stripped down 
affair, looking at the way the 
Trade Union and Labour Party 
Liaison Organisation operates. 

The ‘Equality’ page enshrines 
Blairite thinking on women, race, 
disabilities and lesbians and gay 
men. Spin around New Labour’s 
commitment to equality is very 
much in evidence, but the organi¬ 
sational and policy links are 
useful. The ‘Iraq briefing’ page is 
a shameless tissue of official lies 
and resources, backing the 
government’s flimsy case. 

Finally, bridging the three 
sections are a series of drop¬ 
down menus that are more or less 
covered by the other sections. 
‘Your questions’ deserves a 
mention, if only because the 
information on foundation 
hospitals is a superb example of 
misinformation. 

The site is certainly large, 
pretty and packed to the gills with 
Blairite newspeak. As an archive 
of the cynicism and vacuity 
underpinning ‘the project', it is 
unsurpassed □ 

Phil Hamilton 


T he war is officially over. Victory 
has been declared. Yet, instead 
of basking in the warm glow of 
patriotic pride coming from the 
populace, Tony Blair is facing the worst 
political crisis of his premiership. 

The Stop the War Coalition has 
played no small part in contributing to 
this state of affairs. The mass demonstra¬ 
tions in London confirmed the strength 
of public opposition to war with Iraq. 
The latest demonstration, held on Sep¬ 
tember 27 under the slogan, ‘End the oc¬ 
cupation of Iraq, freedom for Palestine’, 
pulled in substantial numbers and much 
of the diversity of previous events. 

Addressing the Trafalgar Square rally, 
Andrew Murray of the Morning Stars 
Communist Party of Britain and chair of 
the STWC, declared that over 100,000 
people had marched from Hyde Park. 
Comrade Murray’s estimate was argu¬ 
ably slightly over-optimistic, but not far 
wrong. Perhaps it was 70,000, perhaps 
80,000. While the turnout cannot be com¬ 
pared to the figure of one to two million 
witnessed on February 15, it is nonethe¬ 
less impressive for a protest about a 
conflict that is said to be over. Not sur¬ 
prisingly. though, whereas previous 
demonstrations had attracted many peo¬ 
ple who had never taken part in such an 
event before, this time we seemed to be 
back to mostly the ‘usual suspects’ - the 
left; muslims (mobilised by a number of 
groups, but mainly the Muslim Associa¬ 
tion of Britain); and pacifists, particularly 
the reinvigorated CND. There were, 
however, an encouraging number of 
trade unionists and Labour Party sup¬ 
porters. 

The STWC leadership - ie, the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party in cahoots with the 
CPB and others - has gone to great 
lengths to preserve the fragile unity of 
the movement even at the cost of sub¬ 
suming its own principles. Cracks are, 
however, beginning to show. The recent 
Brent East by-election has contributed 
to this. The Liberal Democrat victory was 
a humiliation for Labour, but it was also 
a humiliation for the SWP-dominated 
Socialist Alliance, which garnered a piti¬ 
ful 361 votes. The Lib Dems have been 
the main parliamentary beneficiaries of 
the anti-war movement, having cast 
themselves - thanks to the generosity of 
the SWP in offering Charles Kennedy a 
place on the February 15 platform - as 
the anti-war party (just a few weeks be¬ 
fore he threw himself and Ms party be¬ 
hind the war drive by declaring his 
support for ‘our boys’). 

Despite tMs predictable treachery, the 
image of Kennedy in Hyde Park, along 
with the perception of the Liberal Demo¬ 
crats as the anti-war party, has lingered 
on. The MAB shared that perception to 
such an extent that it publicly supported 
Sarah Teather, the Lib Dem candidate in 
last month’s by-election, as “the best 
choice for muslims.” Dr Azzam Tamimi, 
spokesperson for the MAB at the dem¬ 
onstration, said: “Democracy is what 
happened in Brent East, when the peo¬ 
ple came out and taught Tony Blair a 
lesson.” He warned Blair that muslims 
would do then best to ensure that New 
Labour could not be re-elected. 

But who will benefit? Socialist Alli¬ 
ance supporter and film director Ken 
Loach perceptively asked the question: 
“How come a by-election was won by a 
pally that didn’t know if they were for 
the war or against it?” He was implicitly 
critical of the SWP in Ms remarks - we 
needed to promote the working class 
ideas of socialism, not the likes of Ken¬ 
nedy. 

It is not as if the SWP is unaware of 
the danger. As Paul McGarr writes in So¬ 
cialist Worker, “It would be a historic 
tragedy if ... politicians with the spine¬ 
lessness of Charles Kennedy were al¬ 
lowed to reap the political benefit from 
the greatest wave of radicalisation most 


Ken Loach: implicitly critical 

of us have ever seen” (September 27). 
But that does not stop Ms STWC com¬ 
rades from continuing to invite Lib Dem 
speakers onto their platforms, wMle con¬ 
sistently denyrng the SA access - it was 
exactly the same story last Saturday. It 
is hardly surprising that the Liberal 
Democrats exploit the political advan¬ 
tage handed to them by the STWC. 

This time Kennedy decided to stay 
away and it was a relative nonentity, Do¬ 
novan McCarthy, who made anodyne 
mumblings about neo-conservatism 
and the “special relationship” between 
Britain and the US. His speech was not 
well received by the crowd where I was 
standing. In contrast George Galloway 
and Tony Benn took to tine podium to a 
rapturous welcome. Both made fme, in¬ 
spiring speeches, mixed with humour 
and determination. 

Predictably the role of the United Na¬ 
tions, and the wider issue of international 
law, was raised. M the most part speak¬ 
ers rejected, as Galloway put it, swap¬ 
ping troops who fly the stars and stripes 
for those “wearing blue helmets”. 
George Monbiot asMtely remarked that 
the UN has no more legitimacy than the 
US, and for the UN to step in to Iraq 
would lend an false aura of legitimacy to 
the occupation. Some, however, clung 
to UN-style legality: Betty Hunter of the 
Palestinian Solidarity Campaign be¬ 
moaned the fact that Bush and Blair were 
not respecting mtemational law, and simi¬ 
larly the speaker from Plaid Cynnu de¬ 
manded a ‘reformed’ UMted Nations. 

The SWP has put considerable time, 
effort and resources into the anti-war 
movement. But the anti-war movement 
cannot be regarded as an end in itself. 
Asking the rhetorical question, “What 
is the pomt?” (of continuing to protest), 
Lindsey German, convenor of the 
STWC, answered that the point was “to 


say that we are still here and that we have 
created the greatest political crisis of 
Blair’s career”. If the only substantive 
aim of the STWC is to oust Blair, then 
the whiners will be those waiting in the 
wings to take over from him - either 
witMn Ms own party or in the Conserva¬ 
tives or the Liberal Democrats. Principled 
socialists and communists should set 
their sights higher, but of course com¬ 
rade German did not even mention her 
own affiliation. 

M contrast, Carolyn Leckie, one of the 
Scottish Socialist Party’s six MSPs, ex¬ 
plicitly stated her commitment to social¬ 
ism. Equally Bob Crow, general secretary 
of the RMT went beyond the asinine 
slogan of “Blair must go”. He stated Ms 
desire to see the whole of the Labour 
government held to account. Quite cor¬ 
rectly he stated that his union was not 
going to be “running away from the 
Labour Party”, but conversely he 
warned that Ms members want a party 
that will “fight for socialism”. 

The SWP, however, is so mesmerised 
by the numbers game that it has placed 
an apolitical broadness above the needs 
of the class. For me tliis was exemplified 
when I heal'd its comrades chanting on 
the demonstration: ‘The workers, 
united, will never be defeated’ had op¬ 
portunistically been changed to “To¬ 
gether, united, we’ll never be defeated”. 
When I questioned three young 
SWPers about tMs, their explanation was 
that they were on the march not as rep¬ 
resentatives of the SWP, but of the anti¬ 
war movement as a whole. What is the 
point, indeed? 

To deliberately conceal your own poli¬ 
tics is to lead the movement mto a dead 
end. As Ken Loach qrnte conectly said, 
“If now is not the time to build a socialist 
party, when is?” □ 

James Cullen 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE _ 

SWP instruction provokes crisis 

Despite the democratic decision of Lewisham Socialist Alliance to contest a forthcoming council by-election, 
the plans were sabotaged by the heavy-handed intervention of the Socialist Workers Party’s John Rees. SWP 
candidate Pat Carmody was pressed into withdrawing, which led to the resignation from the SWP of election 
agent Dave Watts, who has also stepped down as Lewisham SA secretary. Toby Abse, a member of Lewisham 
S A steering committee and a supporter of Resistance , describes the events which led up to the current situation 



L ewisham Socialist Alliance has 
a long electoral history and we 
have always given careful con¬ 
sideration about which seats to 
contest. It was not as if we had decided, 
out of the blue, to stand a candidate in 
October 2003 for the first time. 

Back in May 1998 we stood in three 
wards. Then in May 2000 at the time of 
the Greater London Authority elections, 
Ian Page of the Socialist Party was our 
candidate. We stood Bob Gardiner in 
Marlowe ward in a by-election in Febru¬ 
ary 2001 and got 18%, coming second - 
one of the best results obtained by the 
SA in London. In May 2001 we stood in 
two constituencies in the general elec¬ 
tion. In May 2002 we stood in three 
wards. 

However, in November 2002, we con¬ 
tested the Downham by-election, where 
the vote was not good. Prior to the elec¬ 
tion, national SA secretary Rob Hove- 
man came to our meeting and 
recommended that we should not con¬ 
test, but the meeting decided in favour 
of going ahead in any case. The result 
was very poor and perhaps we were 
wrong. But Downham was atypical of 
where we have normally contested. It is 
in the south of the borough and is almost 
solidly white. 

The latest by-election was in Lewi¬ 
sham Central - a ward where we have not 
previously contested. But it is next door 
to Ladywell and Hither Green, where we 
have stood and got reasonable votes. It 
is, as the name suggests, in the centre of 
the borough and is easy to get to for the 
purpose of campaigning. Like the other 
wards where we have stood, it is ethni¬ 
cally mixed and mostly working class. In 
addition we do actually have SA mem¬ 
bers living in the ward. All in all, it seemed 
a reasonable place to stand. 

On September 17 we had an emer¬ 
gency meeting of the steering commit¬ 
tee. Four of us were present - myself, 
Duncan Morrison of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, secretary Dave Watts 
(SWP) and Pat Carmody (also SWP). 
Jean Kysow (independent), the other 
member of the steering committee, was 
unable to attend. The SWP reps clearly 
did not know that their leadership might 
be opposed to an SA contest. About 
eight comrades had been helping with 
canvassing in Brent East the previous 
weekend and Rob Hoveman had been 
made aware of the probability of the SA 
standing in an impending by-election in 
Lewisham. At that stage he gave no in¬ 
dication of being against that. 

In fact the SWP proposed comrade 
Morgan O’Brien, a longstanding SWP 
member who lives in the ward. On the 
face of it one might have thought he was 
the strongest candidate, but Duncan 
Morrison pointed out that Morgan had 
called the AWL racist and therefore ob¬ 
jected to him as a candidate. The two 
SWPers accepted the need to find some¬ 
one else - they did not want to cause 
divisions, even if they felt that Morgan 
was the best candidate. 

Attempts were made to find someone 
else - possibly an independent. In view 
of the failure to find a non-aligned com¬ 
rade willing to stand, the SWP suggested 
that comrade Carmody himself should 
be the candidate. Initially the AWL gave 
the impression that this was acceptable 
and made no objection. 

On September 23 - a few days after the 


Brent East election - we had an emer¬ 
gency members’ meeting with 15 peo¬ 
ple present (11 SWP comrades, myself, 
Jean Kysow, Duncan Morrison and one 
new recruit, who was at his first meet¬ 
ing). There was a lively debate, with nine 
in favour of standing, four against and 
one abstention. There was an open di¬ 
vision in the ranks of the SWP: the full- 
timer, Hannah Dee, led the majority in 
favour of standing, while those against 
included three SWP comrades (the other 
was Jean, our treasurer, who argued that 
we could not afford to contest). A fourth 
SWPer, Morgan O’Brien, abstained. 
None of the SWP comrades who op¬ 
posed suggested they had the backing 
of their national leadership. 

Nor did the SWP leadership, who 
must have been aware of the meeting, 
send anybody to put their position, as 
comrade Hoveman had done prior to the 
Downham election. If the local SWP 
comrades had been told not to stand and 
won the vote on that basis at the meet¬ 
ing, that would have been perfectly 
democratic, at least in a formal sense. 
Likewise, if the SWP leadership had sent 
John Rees, Rob Hoveman or anyone else 
to argue the case against standing, and 
had again won the vote, I would have 
also accepted that. 

The minority at the meeting argued 
that the priority should be to engage with 
the anti-war movement, which was lively 
and vibrant and was attracting masses 
of people, particularly youth - rather in 
contrast to the Socialist Alliance, which 
got only a relatively small number of 
mostly middle-aged people to its meet¬ 
ings, they said. They also stressed the 
necessity of building for the European 
Social Forum, suggesting that large 
numbers would go to Paris from Lewi- 
sham (some of us expressed a little scep¬ 
ticism about this). 

To put it kindly, it was a ‘movementist’ 
line. One SWP member commented that 
the Lewisham comrades who went to 
help with the Brent East campaign would 
have been better employed doing anti¬ 
war work locally. They did not argue that 
Brent had been a disastrous result and 
therefore we should not stand. Rather I 
assumed that this was representative of 
the old-fashioned, traditionalist view in 
the SWP that is more associated with 
comrades Harman and Bambery. 

After the first vote in favour of stand¬ 
ing we had a candidate selection proc¬ 
ess. Ian Crosson of the SWP was 
nominated by both Duncan Morrison 
and myself and he did not initially say 
he would not stand. But Ian withdrew 
during the course of the meeting - as far 
as I could work out, as a result of pres¬ 
sure from comrade Dee. 

In the discussion Duncan asked Pat 
Carmody, the other candidate before the 
meeting, whether he had called two 
AWL comrades racist on a previous 
occasion. Pat confirmed that he had and, 
far from being apologetic or embar¬ 
rassed, was totally unrepentant. At that 
point Duncan walked out. The AWL later 
stated that, although they were not with¬ 
drawing from Lewisham SA, they were 
not prepared to campaign for Pat. 

Pat was adopted as candidate. In 
Duncan’s absence the vote was unani¬ 
mous, apart from myself: I abstained as 
a gesture of protest at what I thought 
was a rather provocative attitude to¬ 
wards the AWL. I do not believe that 


you have to love a candidate or agree 
with everything he or she says to sup¬ 
port them in an election - the general plat¬ 
form they are standing on is what matters 
- but surely it would have been better to 
adopt an SWP candidate who was ac¬ 
ceptable to everybody? We went on to 
unanimously elect Dave Watts as our 
election agent. 

On Thursday September 25, after we 
had begun to collect the signatures 
needed from voters in the ward for the 
nomination, John Rees decided that we 
should not stand. I understand that there 
were several telephone calls to various 
SWP comrades, putting pressure on 
them to withdraw. This operation does 
not appear to have been totally success¬ 
ful at first. 

So Rees then took the issue to the SA 
executive task group, which had been 
dealing with electoral alliances. He 
seemed to believe that the task group 
could order Lewisham not to stand, but 
Will McMahon, to give him credit, 
pointed out that this was against the 
constitution, which allows the EC only 
to advise and make recommendations, 
leaving the ultimate decision to the local 
SA. 

According to my source, Rees com¬ 
mented at the meeting of the task group 
that this constitutional provision was 
“anarchist”, while Nick Wrack remarked, 
slightly contemptuously, that it was 
“rather liberal”. The task group decided 
to recommend not standing, and this 
was conveyed to Dave Watts, Lewi¬ 
sham SA secretary, by comrade McMa¬ 
hon. Comrade Wrack later told me that a 
poor result at this juncture might make a 
bad impression on individuals within the 
trade union movement who might be 
considering moving towards us. 

This intervention did not prove 
enough to have the Lewisham decision 
reversed without problems. Another 
round of phone calls was made by Rees 
and others to the local SWP branch. This 
resulted in Dave Watts, a leading SWP 
member of 15 years standing and a 
prominent local Unison activist, resign¬ 
ing from the SWP and stepping down 
as Lewisham SA secretary. Although 
comrade Watts has left the SWP, he says 
he still supports the general politics of 
the International Socialist Tendency and 
is not prepared to discuss the details of 
SWP business with non-members. The 
other result was that Pat Carmody (who 
of course remains an SWP member) 
stood down as candidate. 

I only found out about all this late in 
the evening of Friday September 26, a 
few hours after the deadline for nomina¬ 
tions had passed. Comrade Watts left a 
message informing me that no nomina¬ 
tion had been submitted and that he was 
no longer the SA secretary. As far as I 
am aware, there had been no attempt - 
by Pat, for example - to consult the three 
non-SWPers on the steering committee 
about the withdrawal. 

So we had gone to the trouble of hold¬ 
ing an emergency steering committee 
meeting, followed by an emergency 
members’ meeting (which was better 
attended than most), and yet the deci¬ 
sions taken after full and genuine discus¬ 
sion were simply ignored. Ironically, at a 
members’ meeting prior to the Lewisham 
Central decision, on September 11, the 
AWL had moved a motion on internal 
democracy, minority rights and so forth. 


The SWP did not oppose it, although it 
was amended virtually out of existence. 
During the course of the debate the SWP 
argued that democracy means majority 
decisions must always prevail, regard¬ 
less of the views of minorities. The com¬ 
rades certainly did not deny the need for 
democracy in the SA. 

This whole affair does seem to point 
to a contradiction. If we are going to 
stand in next year’s GLA elections - 
whether as the Socialist Alliance or as 
part of some wider group - it would 
seem sensible between now and June 
2004 to contest any council by-elec¬ 
tion where there seems a chance of 
getting a reasonable vote, such as 
Lewisham Central. You cannot expect 
people to support you if by-elections 


T hanks to a last-minute rash of do¬ 
nations, we have just made our 
£500 target for September. 

Amongst those who helped make 
up the £225 we received this week 
were three comrades who ap¬ 
proached Weekly Worker sellers at 
the September 27 demonstration 
with their gifts. Among those was 
CM, who insisted that his £25 con¬ 
tribution must go towards our fight¬ 
ing fund and not any other cause 
CPGB comrades are supporting. 

Another notable donation is from 
comrade TR. a regular contributor, 
who this month has found £30 for his 
paper - very generous for a pensioner 


occur in areas where you are known 
and have members, but choose not to 
stand. This does not give the impres¬ 
sion of a serious organisation. 

This kind of behaviour also has a 
negative impact on recruitment. For ex¬ 
ample, the new comrade who attended 
the emergency general meeting was 
quite enthusiastic about standing and 
would have felt he was taking part in a 
democratic decision-making process. Far 
from recruiting, this kind of thing means 
we are likely to lose members who do not 
belong to the SWP or the other organ¬ 
ised groups. I would have thought it is 
also quite damaging to the local SWP 
branch itself, when a leading comrade, 
who has been a longstanding and loyal 
member, feels obliged to resign □ 


who is not exactly rolling in cash. 
Also worthy of mention are comrades 
PL, MB, KG CS, BV and ST, whose 
cheques and postal orders took our 
September total to £525. 

Well, we have ‘overfulfilled’ our 
target, but by nowhere near enough, 
considering the parlous state of 
some of our office equipment. So we 
have decided to up October’s fund 
to £750 - a one-off 50% increase, but 
one that can easily be met if our sup¬ 
porters make a special effort over the 
next four weeks □ 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Special effort 
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EUROPEAN SOCIAL FORUM 


Democracy and 
transparency needed 

Tina Becker and Anne Me Shane report from the latest preparatory assembly of the European Social Fomm, 
which gathered in Paris over September 29-30 



Sophie Zafari: pulling faces 


T he last assembly before the No¬ 
vember European Social Fomm 
was called to finalise the timeta¬ 
ble for this year’s gathering in 
Paris, discuss whether the ESF should 
become a bi-annual event and decide 
where the ESF 2004 should take place. 
Discussion on the last two points proved 
- predictably - by far the most interest¬ 
ing. It is a shame that the organisers only 
put aside two hours for both items. 

The assembly was attended by only 
150 or so people, including some 12 from 
Britain. In previous meetings, the attend¬ 
ance has varied from 250 to 400. The low 
turnout was mainly down to the fact that 
the main meetings took place on Mon¬ 
day and Tuesday, making it difficult for 
many apart from full-timers and officials 
to be present. The French organising 
committee had unilaterally overturned a 
decision of the previous assembly to 
meet the weekend before (September 20- 
21), which would have allowed people 
to attend the anti-war demonstrations of 
September 27. The French argued 
against this all the way through the last 
assembly in Genoa: they complained 
that the earlier date would leave too little 


time between the deadline for propos¬ 
als for speakers and seminars and this, 
our last assembly, which would have to 
ratify the timetable. So they simply 
changed the date to September 29 and 
30 - a Monday and Tuesday. A compro¬ 
mise, they insisted. People could attend 
the demos and still make it to the assem¬ 
bly. 

This was unfortunately not the only 
time the French committee behaved in a 
rather undemocratic and overbearing 
way. One of those present, a Parisian 
comrade whose first ESF attendance this 
was, told me that she actually started to 
make a list of the times the French chair 
overruled people: “It’s unbelievable. 
People make a suggestion and the chair 
just declares them invalid with a dismiss¬ 
ive gesture,” she said. Comrade Sophie 
Zafari in particular has a rather unique, 
emotional style of chairing and even 
people in the back row can tell by her 
expression what she thinks about who¬ 
ever is speaking. Not much, most of the 
time. 

Surely, a chair bears particular respon¬ 
sibility for trying to bring out all serious 
suggestions, put them in some manage¬ 
able order and re-present them - espe¬ 
cially in these big meetings, where 
sometimes inaccurate or slow transla¬ 
tion by the interpreters may make it hard 
to understand proposals or follow pro¬ 
cedural points. Yet Sophie and other 
French comrades in the chair hardly ever 
take notes, often preferring to chat 
amongst themselves. 

Comrades from the SWP and its In¬ 
ternational Socialist Tendency have 
therefore resorted to a technique that is 
becoming pretty torturous for the rest of 
us: they repeat certain points over and 
over again. Different people from differ¬ 
ent countries are sent to the front to go 
over the same point as the previous 
speaker. Whenever Petros from Greece 
or Christina from Germany get up, you 
know that they will repeat - often word 
for word - what Philip from Poland and 


Chris from England have just said. As 
by now even the most inattentive del¬ 
egate knows about those comrades’ 
party affiliation, the tactic is wearing a bit 
thin and a lot of eyes in the hall turn sky¬ 
wards when an 1ST member comes to the 
microphone. This tactic only works any¬ 
way if the 1ST gets support from one of 
the bigger beasts: namely the Italian or 
French delegation. Sometimes not even 
then. 

The SWP has always made it one of 
their main tasks to fight for “a massive 
demonstration” on the last day of the 
event - just like last year in Florence. Or, 
as comrade Philip from the Polish sec¬ 
tion put it, “This demonstration is bloody 
important, because we have to show that 
we do not just sit around in talking 
shops and boring conferences, but that 
we do things, that we can make a real im¬ 
pact.” Although the comrade slightly 
misrepresented the SWP line, he obvi¬ 
ously repeated what he thought he heard 
at one of the IST’s briefing meetings 
(which tend to look like a group hug) - 
ie, that the main ESF is “boring”. His 
comrade, Jonathan Neale, put it a bit more 
eloquently: “We can make history again. 
We need not just our conference, but 
also the biggest demonstration we can 
possibly build,” he said, as comrade 
Sophie Zafari was pulling faces behind 
his back. 

Although comrade Fuciano 
Muhlbauer, the main Italian delegate, a 
member of Rifondazione Comunista, 
also supported the idea of one big and 
overtly political demonstration on the 
final day, the French seem to have got 
their way with their idea of two smaller, 
carnival-like marches, which will merge 
at some point. To ‘win’ a point, you need 
of course to chair a particular discussion 
and then declare that your favoured 
view is the “consensus”. 

It is hard to understand why the main 
people in the French organising commit¬ 
tee behave in the way they do. They pro¬ 
posed prolonging the period between 


ESFs and making them "less gigantic”; 
they argued against one big, political 
demonstration; they had previously 
opposed the formation of the anti-war 
network that built the worldwide demon¬ 
strations on February 15 and ruled 
against taking a decision on the venue 
for the next ESF. They seem increasingly 
intent on holding things back. Many 
delegates believe that the trade union 
bureaucracy in France is behind this 
drive to slow down the ESF process. 

Like most of the leading French com¬ 
rades, Sophie is officially a delegate of 
her trade union and the soft lobby 
group, Attac. But just like the other top 
French comrade, Pierre Khalfa, she also 
happens to be a member of the Ligue 
Communiste Revolutionnaire. The com¬ 
rades are in leading positions, because 
the LCR was the main motivator behind 
the formation of Attac, which now has 
over 60,000 members. Since then, the 
Communist Party of France (PCF) has 
also thrown its lot in with Attac and the 
ESF, but the LCR and its allies still hold 
key leadership positions. Of course, 
political parties are officially banned from 
taking part in both Attac and the ESF - a 
situation that is becoming more and more 
ludicrous, as comrades get to know each 
other ... and each other’s affiliation. 
There were maybe 20 people out of 150 
at the assembly who did not belong to 
one political party or another. 

The proceedings have once again 
highlighted some of the serious short¬ 


comings of the ESF and the steps needed 
to overcome them: 

0 For democracy and transparency. All 
discussion items and detailed agendas 
to be published in advance. 

□ For an elected and accountable lead¬ 
ership. All meetings to be open to ob¬ 
servers. Agendas and minutes to be 
made public. 

0 No bans on political parties. For the 
open clash of ideas in front of the whole 
movement. 

□ An end to the ‘consensus’ principle. 
It is undemocratic, inflexible and holds 
us back. For the right of the majority to 
decide. 



Pierre Khalfa: neutral? 


International demo 

A meeting of the ‘network of social movements’ discussed the possibility of 
once again organising simultaneous demonstrations, on March 20 2004 - 
precisely one year after the invasion of Iraq. This action looks certain to go 
ahead, although discussions are still underway as to the precise slogans of 
the demo and whether it should be merged with the so-called ‘social demon¬ 
strations’ called for February 15 to protest against attacks on pensions in 
France and elsewhere. 


Speakers cause controversy 


D iscussion on the final timetable 
for the ESF understandably took 
up a great deal of time. With 55 
plenary sessions and 50 seminars, as 
well as an anticipated 400 workshops, 
there was much to debate. 

Particular emphasis was put on the big 
plenary sessions, which are the main 
meetings with the 'star' speakers. Read¬ 
ers will remember that all participating 
countries were given a quota of speak¬ 
ers - in the end largely determined on the 
basis of the bargaining power of the 
national mobilising committees (see 
Weekly Worker August 21). We warned 
that this would lead to a bureaucratic and 
nationalistic approach to the important 
debates in Paris. Unfortunately what we 
said turned out to be correct. 

Most of the discussion centred 
around the fact that a number of coun¬ 
tries had exceeded their quotas. There 
was a great deal of horse-trading to ad¬ 
just the numbers - with some accepting 


less and others like the Italians increas¬ 
ing their quota significantly. There was 
a particular problem with Greece, as it has 
three rival ESF committees who are ap¬ 
parently completely unable to work to¬ 
gether. Because so many national 
delegations fought tooth and nail to get 
as many of their speakers through as 
possible, plenary sessions will again be 
overstuffed with top table contributors: 
there are at least three plenaries with nine 
or more speakers. One can imagine how 
much time that leaves for questions or 
contributions from the floor. 

There was little information about 
the actual views of speakers or their 
relevance politically to a European¬ 
wide debate. There were, however, 
some exceptions. In particular there 
was a strong objection to George Gal¬ 
loway speaking at the ESF. Antoine 
Bernard from the International Fellow¬ 
ship for Human Rights (FTDH) argued 
that Galloway had a dubious record 


on Saddam Hussein. In particular he 
has apparently signed a petition for 
the release of former Iraqi deputy 
prime minister Tariq Aziz, with whom 
Galloway has admitted spending 
Christmas Day 1999. “This petition is 
also supported by some very right- 
wing forces in France,” Antoine ar¬ 
gued. This was vigorously countered 
by Jonathan Neale (SWP), who de¬ 
clared that Galloway had been framed 
in Britain for his opposition to the war. 
He accepted no criticism of Galloway’s 
softness on Arab nationalism and 
said that his support for Tariq Aziz 
would have been based simply on 
opposition to detention without trial. 
Unfortunately, nobody was actually 
in possession of this petition or knew 
more details about it. 

Eventually this problem was resolved 
after a discussion outside the meeting, 
where Bernard agreed to withdraw his 
opposition so long as Galloway gives no 


support to Saddam Hussein and co when 
he speaks in Paris. CPGB members argued 
that we adopt a critical approach to Gallo¬ 
way, while, of course, allowing him to 
speak - although Vicki Morris of the Alli¬ 
ance for Workers’ Liberty unsurprisingly 
seemed to be in favour of a ban. 

The other argument was over a 
speaker from Cuba. Again Bernard op¬ 
posed the selection of an official repre¬ 
sentative of the Cuban regime as 
speaker and suggested that an unnamed 
Cuban dissident be invited instead. 
There was opposition from the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Greece comrades, who ar¬ 
gued they did not want any “so-called 
dissidents”, hi the end it was agreed that 
both the official Cuban speaker and the 
dissident be invited. In the likely event 
that the dissident be denied the right to 
leave Cuba a letter from him would be 
read out at the same meeting. Our ques¬ 
tion as to what kind of dissident com¬ 
rades were talking about was left 


unanswered. Surely, there is a difference 
between a rightwing pro-American and 
a partisan of working class democracy. 

Another key factor in the discus¬ 
sion on speakers was the question of 
gender. The French mobilising com¬ 
mittee was adamant that there be at 
least one woman speaker at each of 
the plenary debates. Positive dis¬ 
crimination is important - last year’s 
social forum was certainly dominated 
by middle-aged white men. However, 
the danger is tokenism - as with allo¬ 
cating speakers on the basis of nation¬ 
ality. 

The programme working group, 
which is composed of 21 comrades from 
the different participating countries, will 
meet again on October 11 and 12 to fi¬ 
nalise the timetable. Comrades Jonathan 
Neale of the SWP and Liz Hutchins from 
CND have previously been elected to 
represent the English ESF mobilisation 
committee on this body □ 
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The ESF 
London - 


conies to 
or does it? 


Communist 
Party books 


A PLAN for I WHICH ROAD? 

MINERS I 


T he most interesting development at 
the assembly centred on the venue 
for next year’s event. Although no 
final decision has yet been made, 
London will undoubtedly be selected at a 
special meeting that will take place on Novem¬ 
ber 10 in Paris, two days before the begin¬ 
ning of the ESF. 

London mayor Ken Livingstone and his 
Greater London Authority support the move 
- so do Unison, the National Union of Jour¬ 
nalists and the Communication Workers 
Union. This is an excellent development and 
should be welcomed by all progressive forces 
in Britain. Now we need to fight to make sure 
that the whole process will be transparent, 
open and democratic. So far, these elements 
have been missing from the organisation of 
the ‘London bid’. 

For the last three months or so, the SWP - 
aka Globalise Resistance - has been furiously 
negotiating to bring trade unions and NGOs 
on board. The Campaign for Nuclear Disar¬ 
mament has been a co-sponsor. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the SWP comrades have so far chosen 
not to involve the official ESF mobilisation 
committee - formed last year for Florence and 
now encouraging and organising participa¬ 
tion in Paris. In fact, they have kept these 
negotiations secret even from the elected 
English ESF facilitating committee, which has 
been meeting regularly over the last few 
months. 

Four weeks ago rumours of the London bid 
started to circulate. Once SWP comrades ad¬ 
mitted that these negotiations were going on, 
CPGB members argued that they should be 
made public - at least before the assembly 
meeting in Paris that would decide on the 
venue. All organisations and individuals in¬ 
terested in building ESF 2004 in London 
should have an opportunity to add their in¬ 
put. 

Unfortunately, this approach was rejected. 
No details of the bid were made public. No 
open meeting took place. The ESF meeting 
on August 31 in London was supposed to 
discuss it, but the item fell off the agenda. An 
outcome that could of course have been 
avoided, had comrades prioritised it. As it 
turned out, representatives of the European 
workers’ movement, who were present in 
Paris, heard about the bid before most Brit¬ 
ish-based organisations. 

Extraordinarily, comrades from the SWP 
and CND even tried to exclude other repre¬ 
sentatives from Britain from a workshop set 
up to discuss the venue during the assem¬ 
bly. A workshop which had become neces¬ 
sary because Greece and Austria were also 
interested in hosting next year’s event. The 
idea was that a small group would meet to¬ 
gether and come back with a solution. 

Although the workshop was mentioned 
from the platform of the assembly, comrade Jon¬ 
athan Neale from the SWP told us we could 
not attend. It was “closed” and “only for those 
organisations who put together the bid”. Chris 
Nineham from GR/S WP, Claire Williams (GR/ 
SWP and Unison), Liz Hutchins (CND) and a 
representative from the Greater London Au¬ 
thority were the only ones who were supposed 
to discuss this important question with other 
European representatives. Liz Hutchins also 
told us that she did not think that other people 
from Britain should take part, but said she would 
“take your concerns about a lack of democ¬ 
racy on board”. 

However, both the Greek and the Austrian 
delegation invited CPGB comrades to come 
along - and so we did. This was a very inter¬ 
esting meeting, because it contained the only 
real and honest discussion of the whole week¬ 
end. Even Sophie Zafari and Pierre Khalfa, the 
two leading French comrades, were heard 
disagreeing with each other. 

Comrade Pierre started off proceedings by 
suggesting that the ESF should become a two- 
yearly event or at least stretch out to inter¬ 
vals of 18 months. He said that there was a 


certain “tiredness” amongst comrades: “As 
soon as we have finished working for the ESF, 
we have to start mobilising for the World 
Social Fomm, then the Mediterranean Social 
Fomm and then the next ESF. It’s too much.” 
The ESF should also be “less gigantic”. In¬ 
stead, there should be smaller network meet¬ 
ings throughout the year. 

Luciano Muhlbauer from the Italian delega¬ 
tion and Rifondazione Comunista quite rightly 
criticised this approach as far too timid: “We 
should not talk about the ESF as simply an 
event like the Olympics,” he said. “This is so 
much more. The ESF is not just an event, it is 
a movement we are budding across Europe.” 
Chris Nineham made a distinction between 
“our perception of the ESF as organisers and 
the perception of the people who come to a 
weekend once a year. They are not tired.” 

After all other delegations disagreed with 
the French proposal, comrade Zafari gave in 
and suggested a two-year deal: the ESF in 
2004 should take place in London, the year 
after in Athens (apart from the single Aus¬ 
trian representative, everybody agreed that 
Austria was no real contender). The British, 
Greek and Italian delegation agreed with this 
- but not the rest of Sophie’s comrades. Pierre 
Khalfa and others were insistent that we could 
not possibly decide on the venue for the next 
ESF without having reached consensus on 
the frequency of the event. Of course, it was 
the French who stopped this consensus from 
being reached. 


The meeting agreed to disagree. When the 
issue was put before the assembly on Tues¬ 
day morning by comrade Khalfa, the discus¬ 
sion was repeated along similar lines. Incredibly, 
a small, but vocal minority of about 10 com¬ 
rades were allowed to prevent the assembly 
from taking a decision. Those 10, made up of 
some French comrades, together with one 
person from Sweden and another from Portu¬ 
gal, all argued that they too were “tired” and 
wanted smaller ESFs. Rather than taking a 
break themselves, they were used by the ad¬ 
vocates of consensus ‘democracy’ to stop the 
overwhelming majority from moving on. 

Comrade Khalfa pretended to be neutral 
during the proceedings, but undoubtedly fa¬ 
voured not taking a firm decision - French 
comrades have overruled bigger minorities 
many times before. So a special meeting on 
November 10 will discuss the issue again. If 
those 10 comrades can be bothered to make 
the trip they can of course stop any decision. 

But, as both delegations from Greece and 
Britain agree about the proceedings, the peo¬ 
ple behind the London bid will undoubtedly 
be organising things as we speak. If anything, 
the delay will have given them six extra weeks 
in which to enter into private deals. Moreo¬ 
ver, by the time they call an open meeting, a 
de facto leadership will be firmly in place. 

Nevertheless, it is good news that the ESF 
will be coming to London. It is also excellent 
that Ken Livingstone has taken the bold step 
of supporting the ESF - an event that is clearly 
associated with the left □ 


London bid 


C hris Nineham distributed a four- 
page document which contained 
some details of the London bid. 
It claims that “the movement in Britain 
stretches back to the G8 meeting in Bir¬ 
mingham in 1998, which is seen by many 
as the birth of the anti-globalisation move¬ 
ment in the west”. In case the reader be¬ 
longs to ‘the few’ who are unaware of this 
tremendous achievement of the British 
movement, let us remind you of what hap¬ 
pened. The semi-religious charity group, 
Jubilee 2000, organised a human chain of 
some 20,000 people around the venue, 
demanding that the G8 should drop the 
debt owed by poorer countries. Others, 
of course, view the protests in Seattle as 
the birth of the ‘anti-capitalist movement’. 

The supporting organisations, accord¬ 
ing to this document, are: the Greater Lon¬ 
don Authority, CND, Greenpeace, Jubilee 
Dept Campaign, War on Want; CWU, 
NUJ, South-East Region Trades Union 
Congress, Unison international commit¬ 
tee, Globalise Resistance and Stop the 
War Coalition. 

The comrades estimate rather optimis¬ 
tically that the overall cost would be only 
£875,750 (• 1.3 million). In contrast, the 
initial budget for this year’s ESF in Paris 
was »5 million, but has since climbed to 
• 7 million. The ESF 2002 in Florence cost 
• 1 million, but only because the local city 
government did not charge the organis¬ 
ers for the venue and donated ttanslation 
equipment and other facilities. 

The “self-financed” event in London 
would generate money by selling en¬ 
trance tickets for an average figure of £18. 
The comrades predict 50,000 ticket sales, 
generating £900,000 (the Florence ESF 
attracted 50,000 people). 

The big plenary meetings could take 
place in the Millennium Dome, Royal 
Albert Hall, Alexandra Palace and Earls 
Court: “We envisage that the fomm would 
have one or more ‘centres’ around 


Bloomsbury (London University), West¬ 
minster (Central Hall and the QECII) and 
the South Bank (Royal Festival Hall).” 

The paper also mentions the idea of a 
tent village in “a central London park”, 
which would “save costs and give the 
event more of a ‘festival’ atmosphere” and 
could be used for some of the larger meet¬ 
ings. As such a decentralised event would 
mean that participants would have to use 
the London transport system, the paper 
states that “we are in early discussions 
about extra transportation being laid on 
for the forum and the possibility of an ESF 
travel card.” 

A cmcial part of the document deals 
with the point, “Who would run it?” It 
states that “support is being sought from 
a wide array of organisations and coali¬ 
tions - cultural, faith, trade union, charity, 
alternative media and anti-discrimination 
- as well as individual London boroughs. 
If successful the ESF would be run by a 
steering committee consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives of some of the most important 
not-for-profit organisations, working in 
collaboration with the mayor’s office.” 

The comrades already seem to have 
a very clear idea about the set-up of the 
executive, which apparently does not 
include any political parties. Surely, 
open and transparent elections will de¬ 
cide who is on any executive? However, 
further down the comrades make clear 
that they are “looking at the past expe¬ 
rience of fixed-term coalitions, a widely 
used mechanism for social change in the 
UK”. 

Does that mean we will see an attempt 
to repeat the undemocratic set-up of the 
Stop the War Coalition? Will the SWP set 
up an executive before a general assem¬ 
bly, which is then merely asked to act as a 
rubber-stamp? Will they again bar politi¬ 
cal groups they disagree with from the 
executive? Will they prevent observers 
from attending meetings? □ 



D Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/* 11 

□ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR 
from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of 
Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Through¬ 
out there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/* 11 

□ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 

£4.95/«7.75 

□ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who deserted 
the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95/* 7.75 

□ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/* 1.50 

□ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

Jack Conrad’s book argues for the Socialist Alliance to move to 
a higher organisational and political stage. Drawing on an ex¬ 
tensive study of history, this work presents the ways and means 
of arriving at that end. 

£7.00/* 11 


Buy all 6 books for £23/*36 and save £8.80/*14 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
Please send me a copy of: 


Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp D 

Problems of communist organisation D 
A plan for miners D 

Towards a Socialist Alliance party □ 
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POLEMIC _ 

Socialism and Scottish 


Would the break-up of Britain advance the cause of socialism? Is the creation of more and more smaller, nationally 
based states something to be encouraged? Nick Rogers of the Scottish Socialist Party answers in the negative 


T he breakthrough by the Scottish So¬ 
cialist Party at the Scottish parliamen¬ 
tary elections in May, when it secured 
six MSPs and 6.8% of the second 
vote, reflects a level of credibility and sup¬ 
port that is of historic significance in the con¬ 
text of British politics. It also propels the SSP 
into the front rank of socialist organisations 
in Europe. 

The party is a founder member of the Eu¬ 
ropean Anti-Capitalist Left and, together with 
the Rifondazione Comunista of Italy, the 
Ligue Communiste Revolutionnaire of 
France, the Left Bloc of Portugal, the Danish 
Red-Green Alliance, and the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party and Socialist Alliance in England, 
will draw up a joint election manifesto for next 
year’s European parliamentary elections. The 
theoretical positions the party develops as 
well as the practical actions the party takes, 
therefore, will have a resonance across the 
continent. 

The proposal that the Scottish Socialist 
Party take the lead in setting up a convention 
that will campaign for Scottish independence 
and seek to reach agreement on the mechan¬ 
ics for achieving it was approved by national 
council on August 31. Whether or not the 
SSP is able to persuade either the Greens or 
the SNP to cooperate in this venture remains 
to be seen. What is less open to question is 
that the debate inside the SSP around the 
initiative, and particularly the arguments ad¬ 
vanced by Alan McCombes, have raised is¬ 
sues that have important implications for 
socialists everywhere. 

Nationalism and 
globalisation 

In the introduction to his article, ‘Why so¬ 
cialists should back independence for Scot¬ 
land’, Alan McCombes sets out the 
internationalist credentials of the SSP, but 
dismisses the argument that socialist should 
“favour bigger and broader states as a step 
towards breaking down the barriers that di¬ 
vide people” (Scottish Socialist Voice Au¬ 
gust 22). This is in part a return to the 
discussion aired during last year’s SSP de¬ 
bate on the euro. 

In actual fact it can hardly be denied that 
national borders have repeatedly divided the 
international working class - not least during 
the bloody inter-imperialist conflicts of the 
first half of the 20th century. To the extent that 
contemporary capitalism creates bigger and 
broader state formations such as the Euro¬ 
pean Union, socialists should welcome the 
opportunity to build parallel workers’ organi¬ 
sations that can challenge capitalism on an 
ever wider scale. Why else, other than to 
confront the realities of the European Union, 
are European socialists coming together in 
the European Anti-Capitalist Left? 

Yet the centrality of Scottish independence 
to the SSP’s whole political strategy makes it 
difficult for the party to orientate itself cor¬ 
rectly on these issues. It is telling that Frances 
Curran during the Scottish parliamentary elec¬ 
tion campaign condemned the SNP’s policy 
of independence within Europe as compro¬ 
mising Scottish sovereignty. 

The theoretical background to these is¬ 
sues is discussed in detail in a paper Alan 
co-wrote with Frances Curran two years ago 
for the 2001 conference of the International 
Socialist Movement (ISM), ‘The future of so¬ 
cialism in Scotland' (www.redflag.org.uk/ism/ 
ISMconf01_scotland.html). The paper makes 
explicit the link between Alan’s stance on the 
national question in Scotland and his analy¬ 
sis of recent international developments. 

He and Frances write: “It is one of the strik¬ 
ing paradoxes of the last decade that, while 
the ruling powers of the planet have sought 
to smash down national boundaries, the trend 
from below has been in the opposite direc¬ 
tion.” Alan and Frances note the increase in 


the number of nation-states in the world from 
62 a century ago to almost 200 today and go 
on to observe: “... there is a general interna¬ 
tional upsurge in support of movements for 
national and regional autonomy and national 
independence. In an indirect way, this is part 
of the anti-globalisation movement: it repre¬ 
sents a revolt against the growing centrali¬ 
sation and uniformity of capitalism .... These 
centrifugal forces are likely to intensify. Op¬ 
position to the project of European integra¬ 
tion will probably gather pace, while within 
states such as Spain, Italy, France, Belgium 
and die UK regional and national movements 
are likely to escalate." Later Alan and Frances 
speak approvingly of “movements for na¬ 
tional independence from Kashmir to 
Kurdistan, from Catalonia to Quebec”. 

The phenomenon of globalisation covers 
a variety of trends and processes in contem¬ 
porary capitalism. Alan and Frances define 
globalisation as a process of breaking down 
national boundaries. It is true that the last 20 
or 30 years have seen a huge increase in trade, 
in foreign investment, in the movement of 
speculative funds around the world, and in 
tiie cross-ownership of corporations. Capi¬ 
talist relations now predominate in virtually 
every part of the world and capitalism is es¬ 
tablished as a hilly global economic system. 
The alternative social systems of the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe have collapsed, 
opening new markets and investment oppor¬ 
tunities. New industries and zones of devel¬ 
opment have sprung up in parts of Asia and 
Latin America. Components can be built in 
one country, assembled in a second and sold 
in a third. 

Parallel with these developments, govern¬ 
ments and employers have launched a neo¬ 
liberal offensive to undermine trade union 
rights, reduce wages and conditions, cut 
social expenditure and privatise and 
deregulate services and industries. 

At the same time the global system remains 
dominated by the most developed capitalist 
nations. The United States, the nations of the 
European Union and Japan continue to gen¬ 
erate most of the world’s wealth. Then cor¬ 
porations remain the largest and most 
powerful. The richest nations dominate the 
international financial and economic institu¬ 
tions. Poor and weak nations are pressured 
to open their markets and sell off vital serv¬ 
ices to western corporations. Their nascent 
industries are destroyed. Their farmers are 
out-competed by subsidised exports from the 
granaries of north America and Europe. Ex¬ 
tortionate debt repayments distort economic 
and social priorities. And over those recalci¬ 
trant nations that refuse to do the bidding of 
the world’s powerful hovers the threat of 
overwhelming military retaliation. 

These tendencies are both interlinked and 
in conflict. For instance, insofar as the econo¬ 
mies of east Asia grow stronger and east 
Asian corporations perform confidently on 
the international stage, the basis for the cur¬ 
rent imperialist international division of labour 
is undermined. The most successful Asian 
economies continue to follow economic poli¬ 
cies of close links between domestic corpo¬ 
rations and governments, planning and credit 
and exchange controls that are anathema to 
the orthodox economists of the World Bank. 
Yet it is the neoliberal orthodoxy that is im¬ 
posed on the very poorest nations of the 
world - a set of policy prescriptions that both 
attack workers and their movements in all 
countries and reinforce the predominant po¬ 
sition of the richest nations in the global 
economy. Nor have US and European cor¬ 
porations proved backward in seizing oppor¬ 
tunities to set up manufacturing and 
assembly units in free trade zones around the 
globe that can be rapidly switched to exploit 
the lowest wages and laxest tax regimes. 

Alan and Frances condemn the “centrali¬ 


sation and uniformity” of capitalism. Yet a far 
more pressing concern than, say, the open¬ 
ing of MacDonalds and KFC branches in one 
major city after another is the stark disparity 
in wealth and levels of development that scar 
our world. The major task of socialism on an 
international scale is to create a great deal more 
uniformity of wages and conditions and in 
the life chances of people around the globe. 
That requires a centralisation at a global level 
of democratic decision-making and economic 
planning. 

But, whatever aspect of globalisation you 
examine, it is unclear how breaking up exist¬ 
ing states constitutes a form of resistance. The 
decolonisation movement was responsible 
for creating most of the new 20th century 
nations Alan and Frances cite - an undoubt¬ 
edly progressive transformation. Yet, in a 
sense, the destruction of the colonial empires 
of the European powers cleared the way for 
the reshaping of global capitalism and impe¬ 
rialism that we are seeing reach fruition in the 
globalisation of today. 

In the 1920s and 30s international trade and 
foreign investments fell far below the levels 
of the pre-World War I period - in part be¬ 
cause rival imperial powers were able to 
hunker down behind tariff walls and imperial 
preferences and exploit the resources and 
peoples of empires from which imperial rivals 
were excluded. The partition of the world by 
the European powers had to end before capi¬ 
tal and goods could begin to flow around the 
planet without interruption, before the United 
States could rise to its present dominant glo¬ 
bal position or before some of the formerly 
colonised nations of Asia could develop 
advanced industrial and technological sec¬ 
tors that are able to compete in a global 
economy. Again, the collapse and disintegra¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union has powered tire most 
recent acceleration of globalisation, with capi¬ 
talism globally triumphant and US military 
bases in the central Asian republics of the 
fomierUSSR. 

Moreover, the United States for one is 
adept at manipulating small and weak states. 
States that break up are certainly smaller and 
most likely weaker. US manipulation can in¬ 
clude turning national questions to its advan¬ 
tage. Alan and Frances mention Kashmir and 
Kurdistan outside of the advanced capitalist 
world. Pakistan for virtually the whole of its 
history has been pretty much a client of the 
United States - a particularly valuable arrange¬ 
ment when India was a leading member of the 
non-aligned movement. Throughout this 
period the United States backed Pakistan on 
Kashmir, raising the issue, for instance, in the 
United Nations to bring pressure to bear on 
India’s leaders. The British partition of India, 
for that matter, is a notorious example of a 
division of peoples along the lines of a puta¬ 
tive sense of nationality that has soured na¬ 
tional and inter-religious relations on the 
sub-continent ever since. 

Similarly, the situation in Iraqi Kurdistan 
enabled the United States and Britain to jus¬ 
tify the northern no-fly zone, pump aid to Sad¬ 
dam Hussein’s opponents and to open a 
northern bridgehead during this year’s inva¬ 
sion of Iraq. In Turkey, a Nato member, the 
United States is naturally a lot less forthright 
in its defence of Kurdish rights. 

Of course, socialists recognise national 
rights in principle in whatever context. It is 
also important to take on board the land and 
human rights of indigenous peoples around 
the world - not only in North America and 
Australasia, but in South America, parts of 
Africa, India and elsewhere in Asia. 

But the right to national self-determination, 
which socialists unreservedly support, does 
not imply an obligation for nationalities to 
break away from larger states. National self- 
determination means precisely what it says - 
the right of the people in a territory to decide 
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for themselves what national arrangements 
they will make. The options range from equal¬ 
ity within a democratic unitary state, through 
autonomy, federation, all the way to outright 
independence. Socialists should not presume 
that a single model will fit the requirements of 
all national questions. 

The most important socialist demand 
should be that democratic rights and 
freedoms, including language and cultural 
rights, are extended to all the citizens of a state, 
including national minorities. Alan and 
Frances make a distinction in their paper be¬ 
tween predatory, expansionist nationalisms 
and those nationalisms that demand national 
equality and self-determination. There is some 
truth in the distinction. But never forget that 
today’s oppressed nationality can become to¬ 
morrow’s national oppressor. Take Serbian 
nationalism over the last 60 years. Serbs he¬ 
roically resisted Nazi aggression during World 
War II and paid with massive loss of life. Then, 
within the last 15 years, Serbs were stirred by 
Milosevic to oppress the muslim majority in 
Kosova. Now, in the next turn of history, the 
Serbian minority in Kosova faces grim perse¬ 
cution. 

The overwhelming priority for socialists is 
to unite the exploited and oppressed of all na¬ 
tionalities. Nowhere is this imperative more 
pressing than across the African continent, 
where the economic and social failures of the 
last four decades have produced ethnic con¬ 
flicts and rivalries. Many of the borders in¬ 
herited at independence cut across ethnic 
groups. Many nations were never able to 
sustain viable economic development. The 
political economy of much of Africa is crip¬ 
pled by imperialist subjugation. The IMF and 
World Bank effectively run the economies of 
several African nations. The United States is 
proposing to build military bases to safe¬ 
guard the supply of African oil. 

In Africa the need for political arrange¬ 
ments and economic development that cut 
across national borders has long been un¬ 
derstood. Last year the African Union was 
launched (to replace the Organisation of Af¬ 
rican Unity). This is a new attempt to kick- 
start African integration, with Thabo Mbeki 
from the south of the continent promoting 
the neoliberal Nepad (New Partnership for 
African Development) and Colonel Gaddafi 
from tiie north advocating rapid moves to¬ 
wards political union. 

The problems facing this endeavour are le¬ 
gion. The most compelling is the lack of a pan- 
African capitalist class to provide a dynamic 
impetus to the process. Most infrastructural 
links in Africa are between the hinterland and 
the coast - in order to facilitate the export of 
minerals and agricultural products to the out¬ 
side world - rather than from one African coun¬ 
try to another. Business links follow much the 
same pattern. Thus it may well fall to socialist 
parties and movements representing tiie in¬ 
terests of Africa’s workers and rural masses 
to take up the task of confronting Africa’s 
poverty and underdevelopment by integrat¬ 
ing the economies and states of the continent. 

Within the European Union, by contrast, 
European capitalism over a 50-year period has 
created pan-European institutions that are 
beginning to match at the political level the 
degree of integration of the European 
economy. It is possible that some of the EU’s 
northern periphery (including Britain) may 
peel away from tiie EU project, but there is no 
prospect of disintegration within the core 
nations. Indeed Rifondazione Comunista 
(PCR) calls for the creation of European work¬ 
ers’ organisations and a Europe-wide social¬ 
ist party that will take up European social and 
economic demands and seek to transform tiie 
institutions of the EU in order to prepare the 
ground for a socialist Europe. It will seem bi¬ 
zarre to the PCR that the leading thinkers of 
the SSP look instead to the break-up not only 
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of the EU but of the existing European states. 

Certainly, the ruling powers in Europe seek 
to carry through a neoliberal agenda within 
the borders of the EU and they behave in an 
imperialist manner at trade talks and other 
global arenas. But that is the nature of capi¬ 
talist states in the present era. In Britain we 
have plenty of experience of Thatcherism 
under both the Conservatives and New La¬ 
bour. The proposals for cutbacks and pri¬ 
vatisation emanating from Brussels have yet 
to match what has already been imposed on 
the British working class. How would the dis¬ 
integration of the EU and the European na¬ 
tion-states make it easier for Europe’s working 
class to resist the economic pressures to 
erode rights and conditions that are applied 
to all states and would be applied with equal 
vigour to an independent Catalonia, Sardinia 
or, for that matter, Scotland? A united work¬ 
ing class fightback across Europe is required. 

And the lack of a genuine European na¬ 
tionalism will make it difficult for European 
leaders to match the imperialist dynamic of 
the United States - the total of Europe’s frag¬ 
mented military expenditure, for instance, is 
only half that of the United States. 

The next couple of decades provide a 
unique opportunity for the European work¬ 
ing class to overcome a century and a half of 
division and, by challenging global capital¬ 
ism in one of its wealthiest heartlands, take a 
giant leap towards the creation of a socialist 
world. Is the SSP prepared to play the role in 
this enterprise that its importance merits? 

Scottish independence and 
US imperialism 

In his Voice article of August 22, Alan applies 
his ‘nationalism and globalisation’ thesis to 
the specifics of Scottish independence and 
reaches the conclusion that “The break-up 
of the United Kingdom would be a devastat¬ 
ing blow for capitalism and imperialism on a 
world scale.” This is quite a striking claim to 
make. Remember, Alan is seeking to “support 
any advance towards Scottish independence 
even on a non-socialist basis” in order to 
establish common cause with the Scottish 
National Party, the Greens and assorted in¬ 
dependents in the Scottish parliament. So 
Alan wishes to persuade us that the creation 
of an independent Scotland, whoever held 
office at Holyrood - the SNP, New Labour or 
a coalition that might include the Liberal 
Democrats or the Conservatives - would se¬ 
riously undermine global capitalism. 

Alan’s case is as follows: “Britain today 
plays a central role on the world stage as the 
staunchest ally of the US in its drive to con¬ 
quer the resources of the planet for multina¬ 
tional capitalism .... Scotland is a vital cog in 
the western military machine, with a dispro¬ 
portionate share of British army regiments 
and vital nuclear, submarine and air bases. 
Edinburgh is the fourth biggest financial cen¬ 
tre in Europe. Eighty percent of all European 
oil reserves lie in Scottish waters. Politically, 
militarily and economically, the breakaway of 
Scotland would represent a traumatic setback 
for the British ruling classes and body blow 
for US imperialism.” 

British politicians are quite often accused 
of exaggerating the importance to the United 
States of the so-called ‘special relationship’ 
with Britain, but they rarely outdo Alan's trib¬ 
ute to Britain’s role in US imperialism. It is true 
that Britain is a close and important US ally, 
providing military facilities, troops, aircraft 
and warships, diplomatic support and now 
at Fylingdale’s early warning facilities for the 
proposed US militarisation of space. And the 
importance of that role has grown consider¬ 
ably during the unilateral US and British ac¬ 
tion in Iraq. But even during this period the 
United States has retained other allies - Spain, 
Italy and most of eastern Europe within the 
EU, for instance. It would hardly be otherwise 
for a global power that packs enormous eco¬ 
nomic weight and more military hardware than 
most of the rest of the world put together. 

It may just be that even this neo-conserva¬ 
tive US administration may be looking to play 
a cleverer diplomatic game in future. With his 


opinion poll ratings falling, George Bush has 
approached the UN security council to seek 
a mandate for the US presence in Iraq - a move 
widely seen as a setback for the likes of Don¬ 
ald Rumsfeld and Paul Wolfowitz. In a sign 
of the changing mood the Democratic con¬ 
tenders for the 2004 presidential race are lin¬ 
ing up to criticise Bush’s Iraq strategy. 

Any slackening of the US commitment to 
pre-emptive strikes and permanent global 
warfare will not see an end to the pursuit by 
the United States of its imperialist interest. But 
there will be a return to a ‘multilateral’ build¬ 
ing of alliances and the use of international 
institutions. This was the strategy of George 
Bush senior and Bill Clinton, who between 
them oversaw the first GulfWar and two wars 
in the former Yugoslavia - and the demolition 
of an aspirin factory in Sudan. The difference 
was that they succeeded in bringing on 
board a larger number of allies. One conse¬ 
quence was that Britain’s importance for US 
military strategy was reduced. It was an era 
when commentators complained that Clinton 
spent more tune courting France and Germany 
than his supposed closest ally and ideologi¬ 
cal soul-mate, Tony Blair. 

The fact is that the United States has mili¬ 
tary bases right across Europe and could re¬ 
locate its forces should it have to depart from 
any of its bases in Britain. Probably the big¬ 
gest service Britain provides the US military 
machine is the leasing to the US of the island 
of Diego Garcia - in effect a vast aircraft car¬ 
rier in the northern Indian Ocean. Diego Garcia 
was central to the US war effort in Afghani¬ 
stan and Iraq. But a global power retains a 
wide variety of options in deploying its 
forces. 

So exactly how are we to take Alan’s claim 
that a Scottish breakaway from Britain would 
by itself represent “a body blow for US im¬ 
perialism”? What would be the likely impact 
on US imperialism of Scottish independence 
in the circumstances of rule by either the SNP 
or New Labour? First of all, neither propose 
to take Scotland out of Nato. So Scotland’s 
army regiments and ah' bases would still be 
available for joint action with the US. As 
would the numerous US air bases through¬ 
out England and the non-Scottish military 
forces retained south of the border. 

The biggest military issue raised by a Scot¬ 
tish breakaway, however, would be the nu¬ 
clear submarine base at Faslane. This hosts 
Britain’s independent nuclear strike force - 
four Trident nuclear-armed submarines, each 
carrying up to 16 Trident IID5 missiles. The 
nuclear technology was purchased from the 
United States and the missiles rely on US 
satellite-tracking to reach their target when 
launched - so give Britain very little in the way 
of military independence. 

If an independent Scottish government in¬ 
sisted on the removal of the submarines, 
could a truncated British state maintain Tri¬ 
dent? It is possible. The rest of the facilities 
that support Trident are based in England: 
the nuclear warheads are assembled at 
Burghfield, research and maintenance is con¬ 
ducted at Aldermaston. while Rolls Royce 
near Derby builds the nuclear reactors. The 
submarines were built at Barrow-in-Furness 
and Devonport has won the contract to refit 
them. Maybe they could be based in a naval 
port on the south coast of England. 

If Trident were abandoned, however, the 
self-image of the British state as a nuclear 
power (sometimes described as the price Brit¬ 
ain pays for its place as a permanent member 
of the security council) would be damaged. 
But the nuclear capabilities of the United 
States would be unaffected - if they did not 
want the submarines and missiles decom¬ 
missioned, they could buy them from Britain. 
Either way, it is difficult to see who in an inde¬ 
pendent capitalist Scotland is going to de¬ 
liver Alan’s predicted "body blow” to US 
imperialism. 

Of course we should not succumb to de¬ 
featism. The SSP has played an exemplary role 
in mobilising opposition to Faslane and has 
conducted highly principled campaigns 
against the wars of aggression conducted by 


Britain and the US over the last five years. 
And opposition across the world and in the 
United States itself can defeat the designs of 
the warmongers of Washington and London. 
Vietnam demonstrated that point. Iraq may 
yet repeat the lesson. But unsubstantiated 
hyperbole risks undermining the credibility 
of the SSP and blinding activists to the na¬ 
ture of the tasks that confront us. 

The national question and 
the SSP 

While it is a flight of fancy to imagine that 
Scottish independence will seriously disrupt 
US imperialism, the national question is none¬ 
theless an important component of politics 
in Scotland. Alan McCombes and the SSP 
are right to take it seriously. Alan’s analysis 
in his Voice article of August 22 observes that 
there is a strong sense of Scottish national 
identity and among some Scots a sense of 
grievance and resentment. 

There are a variety of factors involved in 
the ongoing national question in Scotland. 
Memories of the attempted suppression of 
Highland culture as part of the early trajec¬ 
tory of Scottish capitalism. The role of the 
British state in preserving a separate legal 
system, education system and national 
church. The incorporating of a romantic no¬ 
tion of Scottishness as part of the identity of 
19th century Britain. And the post-war de¬ 
cline of Empire and loss of Britain's heavy 
industrial centres, which impacted severely 
on Scotland’s central belt. 

Above all, the fact that Scotland is a na¬ 
tion of five million people in a United King¬ 
dom of 56 million means that, whenever an 
issue is viewed through the prism of national 
identity, “a sense that Scotland is a subordi¬ 
nate nation”, as Alan puts it, is likely to be 
reinforced. That is why the imposition of 
Thatcherism over a period of two decades, 
while Scots repeatedly and overwhelmingly 
rejected the Conservatives at every election, 
gave the national question in Scotland a 
working class and left-of-centre coloration. 

But the task of socialists is not to follow 
popular sentiment on every issue. We have 
to make an analysis of what we believe to be 
the reality of a situation and the strategic and 
tactical approach that will bring socialism 
closer. Applying these criteria forces us to 
question the conclusions Alan reaches. 

Alan refers to the debate that frequently 
erupts in the SSP on whether Scotland is an 
oppressed nation. He rejects the view that 
Scotland is an oppressed colony of England 
- given the role Scotland played in Britain’s 
industrial revolution and imperial expansion 
and the fact that the same parliamentary re¬ 
gime operated both sides of the border, you 
can hardly argue otherwise. But Alan does 
assert that “Scotland has suffered at least 
elements of political, economic and cultural 
oppression”. 

Surely, however, the key question for so¬ 
cialists is whether the exploitation and op¬ 
pression suffered by Scottish workers is 
different in character from the exploitation and 
oppression suffered by English workers at 
the hands of the same state and to a large 
extent the same capitalist class. It is difficult 
to argue that it is. 

Quite clearly there has long been a British 
working class and British labour movement. 
It is true that both Keir Hardie’s Scottish La¬ 
bour Party and the Scottish TUC in the late 
19th century supported home rule for Scot¬ 
land (an early demand for devolution). But 
remember that when Keir Hardie failed to gain 
a parliamentary seat in Scotland he was per¬ 
fectly happy to stand and win first in south 
Wales and then in east London. And the 
Welsh and London working class saw Keir 
Hardie’s Scottish nationality as no impedi¬ 
ment to electing a representative of their class 
to parliament. 

Furthermore, throughout the 20th century 
all the major working class struggles were 
conducted on an all-British basis. Even when 
it comes to Thatcher’s counterrevolution 
against the post-war working class gains, the 
ferocity of her attacks struck equally hard 
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both sides of the border. The trial of the poll 
tax for a year in Scotland before its imposi¬ 
tion across Britain made a major contribution 
in Scotland to a rising sense of national re¬ 
sentment. However, as Alan and the other 
leaders of the ISM well know, the campaign 
against the poll tax was an all-British affair. 
The non-payment campaign played havoc 
with local authority finances in England as 
well as Scotland. And it was a demonstration 
in London that focused the political discon¬ 
tent of the whole of Britain. 

Nor is it easy to see how Alan’s claims that 
the sell-off of North Sea oil to private corpo¬ 
rations, the use of Faslane by Trident sub¬ 
marines or nuclear dumping in Scotland are 
examples of the national oppression of Scot¬ 
land. North Sea oil was sold off to the high¬ 
est bidder and the tax regime loosened 
because of the pro-business sympathies of 
the Westminster government, not because 
the oil was in Scottish water. 

Scottish CND makes much propaganda 
out of the observation that all Britain’s nu¬ 
clear weapons are based in Scotland. But nu¬ 
merous US military bases across England 
may at any tune host US aircraft carrying US 
nuclear weapons. The bases are certainly 
nuclear targets - it is said, in fact, that nowhere 
in England is more than 20 miles from a nu¬ 
clear target. England, just as much as Scot¬ 
land, is contaminated by ageing, leaky nuclear 
reactors. 

Alan’s analysis is most telling when it 
comes to the different balance of political 
forces in Scotland and England. In Scotland 
the Conservative Party verges on political ir¬ 
relevance, the SNP opposes New Labour from 
the left (if with increasingly less conviction) 
and the SSP offers a genuine socialist alter¬ 
native to the traditional parties. The system 
of proportional representation for Holyrood 
and the likely introduction of PR for local 
authority election in Scotland mean that a 
radical socialist electoral challenge can con¬ 
tinue to make headway. 

But to acknowledge the advances made 
by socialists north of the border in a more ad¬ 
vantageous political environment does not 
lead inevitably to the conclusion that the 
Scottish working class and Scottish social¬ 
ists should jettison their English comrades 
and attempt to advance towards socialism 
within a separate Scottish state. 

Alan presents a rosy view of the “colossal 
democratic advance” Scottish independence 
would represent and the range of progres¬ 
sive policies a Scottish parliament would have 
the power to enact on the back of North Sea 
oil and “the fourth biggest financial centre in 
Europe”. Yet economic conditions in a post¬ 
independence Scotland may not be all milk 
and honey. Fluctuations in the international 
price of oil make that resource an extremely 
precarious foundation of economic security. 
And the economic conditions which banks 
and insurance companies favour, such as 
high interest rates and a high exchange rate, 
damage the rest of the economy. Moreover, 
speculative financial flows are likely to be 
highly responsive to economic measures that 
seek to transfer resources away from the 
wealthy. 

The SNP’s recognition of the vulnerability 
of the Scottish economy explains why they 
propose to join the global Dutch auction of 
lowering corporation taxes to bribe multina¬ 
tional corporations to invest in Scotland. No 
doubt the SNP would also attempt to bid 
down the wages and conditions of Scottish 
workers. And there are few signs that they 
would stem the tide of privatisation. 

Maybe a harsher environment for Scottish 
workers would place the case for socialism 
more firmly on the political agenda - although 
the lessons of the 1980s and 90s surely point 
in the opposite direction. But disillusion with 
the immediate results of independence might 
instead focus attention on the details of the 
independence settlement between Scotland 
and England and the division of resources 
and assets between the two nations could 
well be attended by a degree of national bit¬ 
terness. Furthermore, a prolonged campaign 
for independence, especially if the leadership 
of the SSP insists on placing a national slant 
on virtually every political issue, will serve 
only to obscure the class nature of politics 
and inflame nationalist passions. 

As for Alan’s prediction that the SNP 
would “almost certainly” split, with its mem¬ 
bers and voters deserting for other parties, 
including the SSP. wishful thinking is no ba- 
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sis for determining long-term strategy. 
An independence referendum is likely to 
be brought forward by a Scottish admin¬ 
istration in which the SNP is a leading 
partner. The party would be at its politi¬ 
cal high point. There is no reason to 
believe it would go into rapid decline 
once independence is achieved. 

In Scotland the SNP roughly fills the 
political space that in the rest of Brit¬ 
ain is occupied by the Liberal Demo¬ 
crats. That party has demonstrated the 
potential longevity of a political for¬ 
mation with middle class and rural 
roots that varies the ideological face 
it presents to different electorates. 
After all, one-third of SNP voters do 
not support independence - striking 
evidence that the SNP’s support base 
transcends a single cause. So the 
political field in an independent Scot¬ 
land may remain just as crowded. 

It is also worth considering that a 
referendum would by no means nec¬ 
essarily produce a ‘yes’ for independ¬ 
ence. There is no current majority for 
independence. Alan quotes a number 
of ICM polls between 1998 and 2001 
that have produced an average level 
of 46% supporting independence. 
However, a report produced by Lind¬ 
say Paterson for an SNP seminar in 
August paints a different picture (see 
www.institute-of-governance.org/ 
onlinepub/sa/paterson_attitudes- 
_tables.html). Her data covers the 
period 1997 to 2002 and is based on 
the Scottish Election Survey, the Scot¬ 
tish Referendum Survey and the Scot¬ 
tish Attitudes Survey. It shows sup¬ 
port for independence falling from a 
high of 37% at the time of the 1997 
Scottish parliament referendum to 29% 
in 2002. 

Even among working class people 
and the young there is not a majority 
for independence (all data for 2002). 
Support rises to 40% among unskilled 
workers, 33% among 18-24-year-olds. 
While 46% of those deemed to have 
leftwing views support independ¬ 
ence, only 25% of Labour voters and 
31% of trade unionists do. John 
MacAllion’s recent claim that 40% of 
Labour voters support independence 
may be a misreading of this data: 44% 
of those who support independence 
are Labour voters. 

What is more, support for inde¬ 
pendence is unstable and potentially 
fragile. The British Election Panel 
Study asked the same group of peo¬ 
ple whether they supported inde¬ 


pendence on five occasions between 
1997 and 2001. While 51 % consistently 
rejected independence over that pe¬ 
riod, 21% supported independence 
on one occasion, but only five percent 
gave it the thumbs-up in each of those 
five years. 

Lindsay Paterson’s data does show 
strong support for a devolved Scot¬ 
tish parliament. Scotland’s democratic 
deficit is not its lack of independence 
- that would require the majority sup¬ 
port of Scots - but the lack of a clear 
mechanism by which Scotland can 
express its opinion on separation. 

Working class defeats and retreats 
in the 1980s and 90s crystallised Scot¬ 
land’s sense of national grievance. A 
rise in working class struggles, how¬ 
ever, would cut across the borders of 
Britain’s national units. The firefight¬ 
ers’ strike has already shown that. 
The splendid victory for Glasgow’s 
medical secretaries led by an SSP 
member, trade union activist and now 
MSP inspired medical secretaries in 
England to take similar action. If Brit¬ 
ish workers can coordinate action in 
England, Wales and Scotland, it is 
close to a dereliction of duty that so¬ 
cialist organisations in Britain are un¬ 
able to match this level of common 
work. 

Over the next four years - and quite 
possibly for much longer - socialists 
in Britain face a common state and capi¬ 
talist class. The existence of a British 
state cannot be wished away. The Iraq 
war is being prosecuted by a British 
military machine. It surely makes sense 
to maximise Scottish contingents on 
marches against the occupation of 
Iraq held in London, where turnout is 
likely to have the largest political im¬ 
pact on the British state - while organ¬ 
ising Scottish events (and local 
events in England) for those who are 
unable to travel to London. 

It is the British state that is provid¬ 
ing early warning support for the US 
missile defence system - Fylingdale’s 
location in Yorkshire should not re¬ 
duce the outrage of Scottish activists 
at this latest ramping up of US milita¬ 
rism or lessen their determination to 
oppose it. And it will require an all- 
Britain campaign to convince trade 
unions that it is time to break with New 
Labour and provide support to parties 
that are prepared to fight for the inter¬ 
ests of their members. The achieve¬ 
ment at the RMT’s national conference 
will be much easier to duplicate if there 


is a credible socialist challenge across 
Britain. 

Alan in his Voice article lists a range 
of policies that are reserved to the 
Westminster parliament: control of 
North Sea oil, asylum laws, pensions, 
most taxes, the minimum wage. The 
Scottish Socialist Party has been mas¬ 
terly in using the Scottish parliament 
to highlight inequality and injustice 
and in putting socialism on the agenda 
of Scottish politics. Tommy Sheridan 
and now all of its six MSPs, by giving 
up half of their salaries to the SSP, 
have set an example that starkly dis¬ 
tinguishes them from the normal run 
of careerist politicians. 

But on those vital policy areas over 
which the Scottish parliament has no 
jurisdiction we need to go further than 
bemoaning Scotland’s supposed lack 
of democratic rights. The SSP does 
campaign vigorously on many of 
these issues. We also need to make 
common cause with socialists and 
workers in England and Wales. In this 
way we could actually gain a degree 
of leverage against a united capitalist 
class and state. 

The current state of organisation of 
socialists in England and Wales is de¬ 
plorable. The major political groups on 
the left have not been prepared to take 
the risks that Scottish Militant Labour 
took in throwing in its lot with other so¬ 
cialists and donating its newspaper and 
much of its organisational apparatus to 
building a united socialist party. In five 
years branches have been built across 
Scotland, the SSP’s membership is 
higher than for the whole of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance in England and Wales and 
the party has established a deserved 
reputation as a combat organisation on 
behalf of the working class. 

Socialists in England and Wales 
bear the primary responsibility for 
turning around the situation south of 
the border. But the SSP has many les¬ 
sons to teach. The party and its lead¬ 
ership should begin to take new risks 
in building all-British campaigns on 
those many issues that impact on the 
working class of the whole of Britain. 

If the SSP is prepared to form a com¬ 
mon electoral slate with European so¬ 
cialists, including English socialists - 
and the party should go further in 
building a common European organi¬ 
sation and common European cam¬ 
paigns - what sense does it make to 
fragment the efforts of socialists in 
combating the British state? □ 


Fighter for 
and Pa lest i 

Edward W Said, 1935-2003 


T |e death from leukaemia on Sep¬ 
tember 25 of Edward W Said, the 
noted Palestinian intellectual, 
scholar, outspoken truth-teller 
about the Middle East and non- 
aligned political activist, is a terrible 
loss for all those opposed to the op¬ 
pression of the Palestinian people and 
committed to the rights of all the peo¬ 
ples of the region. Bom in 1935 in Je¬ 
rusalem into a privileged Palestinian 
family, after a period in Cairo in the 
aftermath of the Naqba (the mass ex¬ 
pulsion of Arabs from the territory of 
what is today Israel), he spent much 
of his adult life in the United States. 

There he became arguably the most 
noted intellectual, cultural and indeed 
in many ways, despite his non-aligned 
status, ideological-political figure in 
the Palestinian diaspora. He was of 
course renowned worldwide for his 
academic achievements as professor 
of literature and humanities at New 
York’s Columbia University. Indeed 
his critical analysis of various classi¬ 
cal writers and their works, particularly 
with regard to their being influenced 
by, and indeed their contribution to, 
the interests of imperialism and colo¬ 
nialism were a major contribution to 
leftwing and democratic culture in 
themselves. 

His major work in this field was 
Orientalism (1978), which included a 
broad analysis of the influence of im¬ 
perialist/colonialist conceptions, par¬ 
ticularly about the Middle East, in a 
wide range of western literature, broad¬ 
ening out into a critique of virtually 
the entire body of mainstream west¬ 
ern scholarship and historiography 
regarding the region. Then there was 
its 1993 sequel. Culture and imperi¬ 
alism, which extended similar foims of 
analysis to a much wider range of lit¬ 
erature, dealing with Africa, the far 
east, Australia and the Caribbean, as 
well as the Middle East. 

Edward Said could not be called a 
Marxist; his ideas were influenced by 
a range of political thinkers, such as 
Gramsci, Adomo and Focault, and 
possibly could therefore be character¬ 
ised as falling into the political spec¬ 
trum of some kind of very leftwing 
social democracy. Such a mixed and 
eclectic theoretical standpoint, includ¬ 
ing bowdlerised elements of Gramsci’s 
revolutionism, has in recent decades 
been the mark of intellectuals retreat¬ 
ing from a proclaimed Marxism and 
therefore from the struggle to funda¬ 
mentally overturn the existing social 
order, in favour of a reconciliation 
with the increasingly reactionary, neo¬ 
liberal international status quo. It is to 
Said’s great credit that, despite these 
limitations to his political framework, 
he became a figure of true stature as a 
tribune of the real interests of the Pal¬ 
estinian people. 

He has attempted to put forward 
democratic solutions to the national 
complexities of the Arab-Israel con¬ 
flict, in several trenchant and often 
very powerful books. His critiques 
were directed against the oppressive 
and racist Israeli state, against those 
in the Palestinian leadership who have 
shown themselves prepared to sell 
out the interests of the Palestinians 
and also against those Arabs and Pal¬ 
estinians who out of comprehensible 
rage at the dispossession and exile of 
the Palestinian people over decades, 
beginning in 1948, have embraced 
reactionary and anti-democratic ideas 


in relation to the resulting national con¬ 
flict; the latter programmatically deny any 
rights to the Israeli people, who have 
now acquired the material reality of a 
historically constituted nation. 

Said’s writings chronicled with great 
clarity and alacrity the brutal realities and 
uncomfortable facts, carefully hidden by 
western media and politicians, that lay 
behind the Oslo accord. Despite the fine 
words of Yizhak Rabin, Shimon Peres 
and indeed Bill Clinton about Palestin¬ 
ian rights and a two-state solution, the 
theft of Arab land in the occupied West 
Bank and Gaza continued throughout 
the initial period of Oslo’s supposed 
honeymoon under Labour in the early 
1990s. Said accurately noted that Ara¬ 
fat’ s regime was turning a deliberate blind 
eye to these blatant Israeli violations; he 
compared it to the collaboration of the 
Vichy regime of occupied France with the 
Nazi invaders during World War II. 

Since 1977 Said had been a member of 
the Palestinian National Council, but in 
1991, as the real nature of the deal that 
was being cooked up became clear, he 
resigned his membership in protest. He 
vigorously denounced the increasing 
corruption and repression of Arafat’s 
developing regime in the Palestine Na¬ 
tional Authority, which was the product 
of the Oslo accord. As a result, Arafat 
was moved to ban the publication of 
Said’s books in 1996. However, if any¬ 
thing, this impotent censoriousness 
only increased Said’s authority as a dis¬ 
sident. Although for reasons of failing 
health (he was in fact first diagnosed with 
leukaemia 12 years ago) he had been 
forced to confine much of his political 
activity to the literary field, nevertheless 
in the realm of ideas his writings contain 
a wealth of insights into the moral and 
political issues behind the conflict. 

Edward Said was, like many on the left, 
tom by the contradictory realities of the 
whole Palestine/Israel question, and has 
played a major role in the debates among 
Palestinians, and indeed socialists and 
other defenders of Palestinian rights in¬ 
ternationally, about the kind of demands 
and perspectives that should be ad¬ 
vanced in fighting to resolve it in a demo¬ 
cratic maimer. He was actually the author 
of one of the draft formulations on this 
question, when the Palestine National 
Council adopted the position of two 
states and recognition of Israel’s right to 
exist in 1988. 

However, his formulation of the de¬ 
mand for a Palestinian state, to exist 
alongside Israel, was overruled by the 
pressure of the Reagan/Bush senior 
administration on the leadership of the 
PLO/PNC. The result was that the Pal¬ 
estinian leadership capitulated to a much 
more equivocal formulation on the road 
to the creation of some kind of Palestin¬ 
ian entity, overlaid with humiliating dec¬ 
larations from the PLO side in the 
negotiations about renouncing ‘terror¬ 
ism’. Under the later Clinton administra¬ 
tion, this series of capitulations by Arafat 
and his cronies gave birth to the Oslo 
accord. 

Said was savagely critical of the sell¬ 
out of Palestinian rights that the accord 
represented: of the parcelling up of the 
occupied territories into various ‘zones’, 
the piecemeal and grudging handovers 
of miserly fragments of territory to the 
new Palestinian Authority and, most of 
all, the continuation of settlements. A few 
years later, he was able powerfully to put 
the latter question in perspective by seiz¬ 
ing on the perversely ‘modest’ and ba¬ 
sically true statement by Binyamin 
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Netanyahu, the hard-line Likud successor to 
the Rabin/Peres administration that was sup¬ 
posed to be implementing a peace deal. 
Netanyahu stated that settlements in the ter¬ 
ritories had grown twice as fast under Rabin/ 
Peres as they had under his own regime, 
which hardly bothered to pretend to favour 
peace negotiations with the Palestinians. 

But though he was savagely critical of the 
Oslo accord, Said’s hostility was not from the 
standpoint of some kind of ultra-rejectionist 
hostility in principle to any agreement with 
the Israeli nation to share the land of historic 


the Arab peoples in a wider sense, he was also 
acutely sensitive to the sense of national op¬ 
pression that often fuelled such movements. 
Thus he noted repeatedly that the real basis 
of Hamas’s mass support was its nationalist 
appeal. Similarly with regard to the Israeli oc¬ 
cupation of south Lebanon, he recognised the 
liberatory nature of the expulsion of Israel that 
the Hizbollah fighters brought about in 2000. 
At the same time he disputed the claim that 
this achievement could be put down to politi¬ 
cal islam as opposed to nationalism. Said pre¬ 
dicted that secular and democratic politics 


Palestine on an equal basis. Indeed, he was 
forthright in rejecting guerrilla-style armed 
struggle as a strategy for Palestinian libera¬ 
tion, not least because of the special nature 
and status of the Jewish people of Israel and 
then origins in the horror of Nazism and the 
holocaust. He repeatedly hammered home the 
difficulty of the position that Palestinians 
found themselves, as the “victims of the vic¬ 
tims” of this horrific chain of events, which 
meant it was politically and morally unfeasible 
to treat the Israeli lews as simply another 
group of colonists, in the manner of the Boers 
in South Africa or the pieds noirs in Algeria, 
for instance. 

Rather his critique of Oslo was based on 
its betrayal of a two-state solution, its one¬ 
sided and anti-democratic nature. For this 
writer, this was spelled out particularly pow¬ 
erfully in his 1994 collection of essays. The 
politics of dispossession: the struggle for Pal¬ 
estinian self-determination 1969-74 (Verso). 
Said not only argued hard for a genuine, equal 
and dignified accommodation with Israel; he 
was also scathingly critical of such reaction¬ 
ary and counterproductive activities as sui¬ 
cide bombings of Israeli civilians, of the 
politics of the islamist groups, Hamas and 
Islamic Jihad, of the moral and political cor¬ 
ruption of the Arafat leadership and of such 
idiocies as Arafat’s public support and ap¬ 
proval of Saddam Hussein's invasion of 
Kuwait in August 1990. 

While he gave no ground and credibility to 
islamism as a political ideology or as a move¬ 
ment that embodied any positive solutions to 
the sufferings of Palestinians and indeed of 


would ultimately win out in the national strug¬ 
gle over the ideologies of the likes of Hizbollah 
and Hamas. 

The latter points were made in a rather fine 
essay, ‘South Lebanon and after’, published 
in The end of the peace process, another col¬ 
lection of Said’s political writings on the fur¬ 
ther development and decay of the 
imperialist-sponsored ‘peace process’ in the 
Middle East. Originally published in 2000 by 
Granta, it was subsequently updated in 2002 
to include several essays dealing with the 
events following the al Qa’eda attacks on the 
United States on September 11 2001. hr this 


collection, apart from his passionate opposi¬ 
tion to the subsequent imperialist wars, again 
very much from a democratic and secular 
standpoint, we see what looks like a real shift 
in the emphasis of Said’s thought on the Is- 
rael-Palestine question. 

It does appear that Said at least toyed with 
the idea of renouncing the perspective of a 
two-state solution, in favour of a single demo¬ 
cratic and secular state encompassing both 
Jews and Arabs. He appears to have consid¬ 
ered the possibility, as several of the essays 
in this book testify, that in particular the con¬ 
tinuing march of Israeli settlements in the 
occupied territories might make the creation 
of two distinct states no longer feasible. 

Yet he never definitively embraced this con¬ 
clusion. In his last pre-9/11 essay, ‘Occupation 
is the atrocity’ (August 16-22 2001), he unmis¬ 
takably compares Israel’s colonial occupation 
of the West Bank and Gaza with its fonner 
occupation of Lebanon: “All colonisers have 
gone that way, learning or stopping at noth¬ 
ing. until at last, as Israel ntmed tail from its 22- 
year occupation of Lebanon, they exit the 
tenitory, leaving behind an exhausted and crip¬ 
pled people ... What we need is a unified lead¬ 
ership of people who are on the ground ... that 
takes positions and plans mass actions de¬ 
signed not to rentm to Oslo (can you believe 
the folly of that idea?), but to press on with 
resistance and liberation ...” (p368). So Said’s 
in-depth knowledge and understanding of the 
realities of the situation once again seem to 
return him to the perspective implied here of a 
Palestinian state alongside Israel, as at least a 
first step to real liberation. 

The political activities which his writings and 
political work inspired in Palestine itself make 
clear the two-statist logic of his perspectives. 
He was - albeit with limitations, given his state 
of health and US residency - the mentor and 
one of the founders of the National Political 
Initiative, a secular, democratic political forma¬ 
tion based in the West Bank. He laid out some 
of its aims and achievements as part of a cri¬ 
tique of Bush’s so-called ‘road map’ in an es¬ 
say written about three months before he died: 

“... its main figure is Mustafa Barghouti, a 
Moscow-trained physician, whose main 
work has been as director of the impressive 
Village Medical Relief Committee, which has 
brought healthcare to more than 100,000 ru¬ 
ral Palestinians. A former Communist Party 
stalwart, Barghouti is a quiet-spoken organ¬ 
iser and leader who has overcome the hun¬ 
dreds of physical obstacles impeding 
Palestinian movement or travel abroad to rally 
nearly every independent individual and or¬ 
ganisation of note behind a political pro¬ 
gramme that promises social reform as well 
as liberation across doctrinal lines. Singularly 
free of conventional rhetoric, Barghouti has 
worked with Israelis, Europeans, Americans, 
Africans, Asians, Arabs to build an enviably 
well-run solidarity movement that practises 
the pluralism and co-existence it preaches ... 

“The vision here isn’t a manufactured pro¬ 
visional state on 40% of the land, with the 
refugees abandoned and Jerusalem kept by 
Israel, but a sovereign territory liberated from 
military occupation by mass action involv¬ 
ing Arabs and Jews wherever possible” (‘Ar¬ 
chaeology of the road map’, in Al Ahram 
Weekly Cairo, June 15). 

A perspective that, though it is not a 
worked out revolutionary programme by any 
means, is certainly something with a real 
democratic thrust and class struggle logic □ 
Ian Donovan 


Europe: meeting the 
challenge of 
continental unity 


In his new book of essays Jack Conrad argues against 
those who view the European Union and the single 
currency with trepidation. The unity of capitalist Europe is 
our opportunity to unite the European working class into 
a single combat party - a Communist Party of the EU. An 
important step in that direction would be a European 
Socialist Alliance. 
ppl29,£5or • 8 
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What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communists Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of 
the Project for the New American Century and all imperial¬ 
ist wars but constantly strive to bring to the fore the funda¬ 
mental question - ending war is bound up with ending capi¬ 
talism. 

□ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

□ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

□ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

□ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

□ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content 

□ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

□ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

□ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Parly. 
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Labour Party 
conference: 
Bournemouth 
2003 


Blair or Brown: don’t 
fall for lesser evilism 



T ony Blair’s ‘I’m not for turning’ 
speech at this year’s Labour 
Party conference got him what 
he wanted: a seven-minute 
standing ovation and a chance to restore 
his popularity with audiences at home 
watching on TV. However, a wide swathe 
of trade union leaders expressed pro¬ 
found dissatisfaction. As well they might: 
Blair is determined to preserve the To¬ 
ries’ anti-trade union laws, push ahead 
regardless with student top-up fees and 
foundation hospitals and maintain his 
warmongering alliance with George Bush 
and US superimperialism. 

Of course, the Bournemouth confer¬ 
ence is notable for two platform 
speeches. Gordon Brown went out of his 
way to carefully distance himself from 
New Labour. He is plain “Labour”. In 
terms of substance there is nothing in it. 
Both men are equally committed to neo¬ 
liberal economics and promoting the in¬ 
terests of capital. Nevertheless, while 
Blair trots out vacuous buzzwords de¬ 
signed to appeal to the media and the 
middle classes, Brown has another 
agenda. Quite clearly he is making a bid 
to become the next leader and he is do¬ 
ing so by attempting to win the loyalty 
of the trade union bureaucracy and La¬ 
bour’s rank and file. Consequently, 
countless informal debates amongst the 
left centred on whether or not Brown 
could be supported against Blair. 

This split at the top of the Labour gov¬ 
ernment is of great significance. Not that 
communists have any faith or illusion in 
Brown. He is a reactionary, fully in the 
spirit of Labour’s long line of traitors, 
from Ramsay MacDonald to Neil Kin- 
nock. That is why we do not run with the 
‘Blair out’ slogan. It could imply that we 
want Brown in. But not to recognise or 
exploit the first signs of a clear split open¬ 
ing up between the two most powerful 
figures in the government would be pro¬ 
foundly stupid and profoundly sectar¬ 
ian. 

Our tasks are twofold: strive to unite 
the revolutionary left in a Communist 
Party; at the same time work alongside 
those who have no wish to merely re¬ 
place Blair with Brown, but nevertheless 
have illusions that the Labour Party can 
be transformed into a vehicle for social¬ 
ism and working class liberation. And 
there are many of them. 

True, left fringe meetings at Bourne¬ 
mouth have not attracted more delegates 
than in recent years. The Tribune rally 
was about 300-strong, with ‘left’ luminar¬ 
ies such as Clare Short, Robin Cook and 
Michael Foot speaking. Events staged 
by the likes of Labour Left Briefing, the 
Campaign for Socialism and Labour 
Against the War averaged around the 
100 mark each. In other words, numbers 
have held up rather than taken any leap 
forward. (Conference veterans told me 
again and again of the days when Mili¬ 
tant was getting over 200 to its rallies - 
so times have changed.) 

Speeches at the fringe have been re¬ 
petitive - Christine Shawcroft actually 


warned the audience at the September 
28 LATW meeting that they would get 
used to listening to “the usual suspects” 
throughout the week. Despite that they 
also had an air of confidence and a sense 
that Blah' has stumbled into a crisis, at 
last. Addressing the Tribune rally, the 
journal’s editor, Mark Seddon, spoke of 
the “bubbling up of debate” on Iraq that 
Blair and the party managers around him 
would be powerless to resist. He was 
only partially right, but Blair remains 
acutely vulnerable over the question. 

The four biggest unions - Transport 
and General, Amicus, GMB and Unison 

- voted as a bloc to have their motions 
on manufacturing, pensions, health and 
employment rights debated at conference 
as the four (a cut from previous years) 
contemporary motions. This coopera¬ 
tion pushed Iraq into fifth place. Left 
activists could be forgiven for suggest¬ 
ing that Tony Woodley’s fine words at 
the Tribune rally, effectively reiterating 
his TUC call for Blair to resign, cut little 
ice when it was not backed up with sup¬ 
port for debating Iraq at conference. 

At the Labour Against the War fringe 
George Galloway condemned what he 
called the gagging attempt on the par¬ 
ty’s right to debate Iraq as “making a 
mockery” of the conference. The last- 
minute agreement by conference organ¬ 
isers to permit a debate - albeit around a 
relatively uncontroversial section of the 
party’s policy document - certainly heart¬ 
ened many on the left. 

There were other indicators that the 
left is making its presence felt once again. 
However, it was the flexing of muscles 
by the leaders of Britain’s major unions 
that really set the tone of opposition at 
the congress. Their willingness to coor¬ 
dinate tactics took party managers by 
surprise and helped loosen Blair’s grip 
over the agenda. 

Yet Wednesday’s debates - on foun¬ 
dation hospitals and the policy docu¬ 
ment, ‘Britain in the world’, which 
included the government’s policy on Iraq 

- underlined the weaknesses and fragil¬ 
ity of the Labour left. 

Conference did defeat the leadership 
on foundation hospitals - although this 
will make no difference to the government 
in practice, of course. A composite op¬ 
posing them was passed on a show of 
hands without a card vote. The pro-gov¬ 
ernment composite was lost mainly due 
to the union’s block votes, not the mo¬ 
bilisation of the rank and file (over 75% 
of the unions cast votes against; 66% of 
the CLPs actually voted for the compos¬ 
ite). 

The failure of the RMT to get its emer¬ 
gency motion on Iraq debated tells us a 
great deal about the real balance of 
forces. Rumour has it that the RMT was 
opposed by Unison. The leadership won 
overwhelming support for its ‘Britain in 
the world’ document, which saw a brief 
debate on the war. Again, this was on a 
show of hands rather than a card vote, 
reflecting the fact that most CLPs are still 
well to the right of the principal unions. 


Tony Blair: one leader? 

This underlines the fact that the revival 
of the Labour left is mainly driven by de¬ 
velopments in the trade unions. The elec¬ 
tion of a raft of lefts undoubtedly reflects 
an inchoate rebellion from below. Yet, at 
the same time, the confidence of the rank 
and file remains low, as shown by the un¬ 
willingness of postal workers to vote for 
national strike action. 

Nor are CLPs being transformed. 


Many remain defunct. Many have right- 
wing or mushy centre majorities. Indeed, 
there was a palpable sense of resentment 
from many CLP delegates against the 
‘big battalions’ of the unions. During the 
foundation hospitals debate, several 
delegates complained about being dic¬ 
tated to by the union leaders - to warm 
applause. 

So the Labour Party presents a con¬ 


fused picture in many ways. But there is 
movement. Clearly Blair’s current difficul¬ 
ties open up space for the Labour left. 
Whether it is programmatically or organi¬ 
sationally capable of launching a really 
serious fight still remains unclear. For the 
moment it does not even envisage be¬ 
ing able to stand a credible alternative to 
Blair. Instead it is mired in lesser-evilism □ 
Mark Fischer 
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